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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 
TYTERR VON FREIDORF, Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
I Baden, has made a very remarkable statement in the Cham- 
bers. Just before the war the South German Governments informed 
the Grand Duke that unless he joined them his dominions would be 
annexed. He joined them accordingly, and immediately after Austria 
signed a treaty, which, as Herr von Freidorf believes, assigned to 
Bavaria alarge part of the Baden territory. At the same timeBavaria 
informed Count Bismarck that though compelled for the present 
to follow Austria, she was not disinclined to the Prussian scheme 
of federation. The minor Governments in fact were ruled not by 
any ideas of advantage to Germany, or even to their own peoples, 
but by their own dynastic interests. They will not trust one another 
again, and the Prussian work in Bavaria and Baden may be regarded 
as almost complete, while in Wurtemberg, though the Chamber has 
drawn up an address condemning Prussia, the middle classes are 
mainly on her side. ‘This feeling is increased by the fact that the 
King of Wurtemberg relies on the Czar, as the King of Saxony 
does upon the Emperor Napoleon, and is consequently considered 
‘no German.” 


The Emperor of Austria has convoked all the Diets of the 
Empire for the 19th Nov., the Hungarian alone excepted. Cholera 
is raging in Hungary till the Government is afraid to bring masses 
of people together for the elections. No hint is given of the pro- 
posals to be laid before the Diets, but a little incident will show 
how little the Royal House has learnt from its disasters. The 
Kaiser has decided to place the navy under command of the 
Archduke Leopold, a person of no ability, and, says the Times, 
of discourteous manners, but who, having failed as a soldier, must 
now be made a sailor. Admiral Tegetthof, having conquered at 
Lissa, objected to serve under the Archduke, and was instantly 
removed from his command for disrespect to the Imperial House. 
What can be done for a dynasty like that, which rules an empire 
as if it were a family estate ? 


Mr. Bright's speech at Glasgow on Monday evening was one of 
his most violent and also brilliant efforts, on which we have com- 
mented elsewhere. He explained that the policy of dissolution 
had been rejected by Lord Russell because a new election would 
have cost his own supporters so much in the corrupt boroughs,— 
‘so that,” said Mr. Bright, ‘ whereas putridity and corruption are 
the destruction of most bodies which they affect, the corruption of 
the present Parliament is the cause of its present existence.” He 
inaintained that 658 clean men chosen at random by the Clerk of 
the House of Commons from passers-by at Temple Bar, would 
make a better political jury to weigh facts and arguments than 
the representatives of narrow special interests now sent up by 
80 many constituencies, and attributed all the progress of recent 
years to the representatives of great towns. He ascribed the 
concentration of land in so few hands in England and Scotland 
to the legislation of the landed interest, asserted that “ justice 
18 Impossible from a class, it is certain and easy from a nation,” 
and concluded by a very splendid appeal to the religious feeling of 
his audience on behalf of the neglected misery of pauperism and 
the lowest kind of labour. “If a class has failed, let us try the 
nation. That is our purpose, that is our faith, that is our cry. 
Let us try the nation. ‘That it is which has called together these 
countless numbers of the people to demand a change. And as I 





think of it, and of these gatherings, sublime in their vastness and 


116g | their resolution, I think I discern, as it were, above the hill-tops of 


time, the dawn of a better and a nobler day for the people that I 
love so well.” 


Tu his speech at the breakfast given to him on Wednesday, Mr. 
Bright made one really original remark. He said that one reason 
why Scotland sent up so much larger a proportion of Liberal 
members than England, was to be found in the republican form 
of government of her established Church. ‘The established 
Church of England is in point of fact, with of course a multitude 
of exceptions, the Tory party of England.” It is probably true 
that the Presbyterian form of the Church organization in Scotland 
has given a great stimulus to independence of thought, even among 
the Scotch people who could scarcely be anything else than inde- 
pendent. Still, ia the main it is probably more true to say that 
the Scotch Church is Presbyterian because the Scotch people . 
could not endure the popular passivity required by episcopacy, 
than that the Scotch people owe their activity of mind to the 
Presbyterian form of Church government. 


The Attorney-General, Sir Hugh Cairns, has accepted the 
Lord Justiceship vacant by the resignation of Sir J. L. Knight 
Bruce, and of course gives up finally his brilliant Parliamentary 
career. ‘This step, in a man who would certainly have been the 
next Tory Lord Chancellor, and has been thought, by many, far 
better fitted by his singular sobriety of judgment and breadth of . 
view to lead the Conservative party than either its present leader 
in the Lower House or any other who can be named, is probably 
due to weak health, though in some degree also perhaps to Sir 
Hugh Cairns’ not very sanguine estimate of the political prospects 
of his party. He will be a very serious loss to Lord Derby's 
Government. ‘The Conservatives have now no first-rate lawyer 
left to advise them in any difficulty ; and even in debate, Sir Hagh 
Cairns’ weighty judgment, and lucid exposition, will be a gap not 
likely to be filled up. For the Courts of Chancery, however, the 
accession of Sir Hugh Cairns to the Bench as one of the Lords 
Justices of Appeal, will be a great gain. He is regarded as one 
of the strongest lawyers of the day, and quite the strongest among 
public men. 


The papers have been filled all the week with tedious accounts 
of a grand reception given by the King and Queen of the Belgians 
to 1,000 British Volunteers. The reception was very kind, the 
British carried off many prizes, and Colonel Loyd-Lindsay was 
obliged to tell some of his followers not to make such a noise in 
the hotels,—in other words, not to get so very drunk.” A Belgian 
can drink, too, but then he is silent in his liquor, and rather des- 
pises his warmer-blooded rival. ‘The meaning of the ceremonial is 
that the Belgians are seriously afraid for their independence, and 
will be much obliged if England will uphold it for them, which 
may or may not be done, but certainly will not be affected by 
volunteer receptions. 


The Emperor Maximilian has made a speech, in which he stated 
that it was not the practice of the Hapsburgs to flinch when the 
difficulty was greatest, and he should remain in Mexico. It is 
reported that he intends to use his entire revenue in defending 
the plateau, Vera Cruz, and the road from that port to the 
capital, leaving the rest of Mexico to take care of itself. That 
might be feasible as against Juarez, but there is the Union to be 
reckoned with. ‘Three thousand Californians are said to have 
entered Sonora already, Mr. Seward wants the Fenians to expend 
their energies in the same direction, and the blockade lately 
decreed has not been respected by American vessels. The French 
troops,are to depart in November, and after that month the 
Archduke will probably find that his wife's health demands his 
presence at Miramar. Lissa made him very popular in Austria, 
and his wife’s splendid inheritance has repaired somewhat his 
shattered fortunes. 


The Times is calling for the punishment of the extreme Ritualists, 
and as some of them have undoubtedly broken the law of the 
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Ch they ty possibly be punishel; but after all, the true | suggested the Oll Bailey as the place where it ought to be 
‘ » such as the show of “sacred vestments” recently | tendered, but ultimatuly everything was left to the new Board 
' " a ay ey TERS eer Tne = eats : oi wa is 
hell There were sandals of velvet, lalmatics of gold- | which is to contain the Investigation Committee and Lord Harris 
, , 7 7" +. _ 1 , a ~ . > vi on ail = 7 ia n ge . . , ‘ "? 
@) l si 11 gloves of purple, and 923 cost 250I., | and will, we doubt not, find it “the interest of the ( ompany ” 
’ ‘ all lsin J] ¢ ! rintior | 4 ye . , - C . ry aa 
n-mail y of all kinds of th scription. | to have as few exposures as possible. Fortunately for public 

j ] 1 fraid of ita can never morality, the creditors will scarcely be in so amiable a mood. 

\ lerstand an Englishinan. TI will stare -_ 

t i und ad e the j ii: the proper | What is it which every now and then gives our Government so 
price of the silk, and go his ways to Beth all the same, quite mean an aspect? ‘The War Office is claiming all kinds of credit 
tucouviaced that a sow! can be saved by dressing up somebody for accepting the Snider scheme of converting rifles. Myr. Snider 
cise’s body in silk. If the Ritualists offered to dress Ain now, it | Spent eight years of his life over it,’ and yet when he requested 
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night be a temptation, but waistcoats worn by any one else will 
never be sacred things. The doctrine of transubstantiation is a 
1s thing, and sacerdotalism is a very evil thing, but tom- 
this kind wi 

Martyrdom for breeches might do both. 





foolery of ll neither spread one nor help to strengthen 
tic ovucr. 





Affairs in Spain are going on from bad to worse. 
deporting Liberals wholesale, suppressing the press, and threaten- 
ing to send 5,000 troops to Rome on the departure of the French, 
Marshal Narvaez has, it is stated, dismissed all the members of 
the Board of Education and refilled it with Reactionaries, and has 
authorized the Bishops by decree to remove all schoolmasters 
pected of heterodoxy. All this is eminently satisfactory, as it will 
teach the Spanish Liberals that Rome and the Bourbons are 
incurable, and that the first step towards good government is to 
break with both. Napoleon must be watching this scene with 
some anxiety, for a popular movement in Spain, strong enough to 
shake the throne, might spread. 


Besides 


s 
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terrible outrage has been perpetrated at Sheffield. A man 
named Fearneyhough was twelve months ago a member of the 
Sawgrinders’ Society, but quitted it, and expressed some fear of the 
society's vengeance. On the 15th inst., a tin can loaded with two 
pounds of gunpowder, and supplied with a lighted fuse, was 
dropped into his cellar. Its explosion nearly blew down the 
house, drove out the wall of the sitting-room, split the staircase, 
but did not injure Fearneyhough, whose death was of course 
intended. Rewards of 1,100/. and free pardon to all but the 
perpetrators have been offered, and the trades’ unions have in 
general expressed their disgust. Some of the men, however, still 
feel towards a man who has left them as soldiers feel to a deserter, 
and the seeretary to the Sawgrinders’ Society refuses to subscribe 
to a subseription for Fearneyhough, alleging that such men cause 
the outrages by their disreputable proceedings. It is hinted in a 
local paper that the actual criminal was hired with money, a fact 
which would make the crime doubly great in those who suborned 
him. Sheffield is almost the only town where these outrages take 
place, aud the secretary to the Sawgrinders’ Association may 
enjoy the pleasure of knowing that he has done as much to pre- 


vent a Neform Bill as Mr. Lowe to secure it. 


: coming out about Barned’s Bank. It seems 
that when the business was sold to the Company it was yielding 
no profit, though the promoters declared that the business was a 
“2 one,” that there was no examination of liabilities, that 





“lucratiy 
700,000, were owing to the Bank by parties who failed, and that 
the principal guarantee, the estate of Mr. Lewin Barned, was 
mortgaged for 100,000/, all facts unknown to the shareholders. 
Nobody of course will be punished, except the innocent persons 
who believed the names signed to the prospectus to be guarantees 
of good faith. They are fined heavily, and a cynic might say 
deservedly, for why on earth should a banker sell a prosperous 
bank? If he wanted more capital, he could always get sleeping 
partners ; if more ease, any number of managers. 





The half-yearly meeting of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Company came off on Friday, but was reported too late for our 
last issue. ‘The members of the Investigation Committee adhered 
to their view, and of course the implicated parties tried to defend 
themselves. Viscount Sondes, the Chairman, said he really knew 
little of railway business and nothing of its finance, and evidently 
thought éhat suflicient defence of his conduct in accepting a rail- 
way chair. Lord Harris declared he knew nothing of the very 
exceptionable transactions which had been going on, but contrived 
to give the meeting such an impression of ignorant honesty that they 
unanimously added him to the new Board. As to Sir Morton 
Peto, he coolly justified everything, said he had high legal opinion 
as to the goodness of the manufactured stock, and in the matter 
of over-issues had consulted the solicitors of the Company. The 
meeting said he had given no explanation, and one’ rude person 


Hartington to the solicitor to the department, who awarded hin 
1,0001. He took it, and paid it away to his creditors, and is now 
lying sick, paralytic, and hopeless, while the inveutor of the Prussian 

gun is an honoured and wealthy favourite of his Sovereign. It is 

said that on one occasion, in 1859, Mr. Snider was ordered to try 
;@new gun with some Government powder and bullets, and was 
sued by the department for their value, 1/. 2s. 9d.! Are we entirely 
l or is an aristocrat necessarily the meanest of 


i for outlays and work done, he was referred by Lord 
| 





| governed by clerks, 


human beings ? 


The Ion. K. Harris, British Minister at Berne, has placed 
the Queen in a somewhat undignified position. The Lausanne 
Gazette published some stupid libel or other about Her Majesty, 
aud Mr. Harris applied to the Swiss Government to punish the 
editor. Ile was of course told that while the Government quite 
concurred in his indignation, it could not interfere with the action 
of the Courts. ‘The editor has since apologized, but Mr. Harris 
should be sent back a step or two, first, for giving every Conti- 
nental Government an excuse for demanding interference with the 
British press, and secondly, for considering that a libel on Queen 
Victoria could by possibility obtain credence. ‘The theory of 
crowned heads is that,they are above iusult, and the theory pro- 








duces its own justification. 





We omitted to notice last week the death of Dr. Cotton, Bishop 
of Calcutta, who was drowned in the Hooghly. No particulars of 
the accident have been received, but the fact is certain, and it has 
excited very general regret. Dr. Cotton is a real loss to India, 
where his calmness, diligence, and liberality of sentiment fitted 
him to serve as a bond among denominations who, though not as 
bitter there as they are here, are still apt to isolate themselves. On 
one occasion his Lordship gave great offence by throwing open the 
English churches to Presbyterians, and he always maintained ia 
action as well as word that in the presence of that vast Paganism 
and of a fiercely propagandist Mohammedanism, differences among 
Christians should be for the present postponed. Ile was a very 
patient man also and a just, qualities which in India, where a 
Bishop can send a chaplain to Calcutta or the desert almost at dis- 
cretion, are more highly appreciated than dialectic eagerness, or 


ritualistic knowledge. 





The Queen opened the new waterworks at Aberdeen on the 16th 


inst. It is unnecessary to remark that Aberdeen is in Scotland. 





The ruinous project of selling the tobacco monopoly enter- 
tained by the Italian Government has been abandoned. 5%. 
Scialoja thinks he can do better by pledging the public 
domains, and will at the end of the current year still have 
1,000,000/. of the national loan. That will not meet a de- 
ficit of at least 8,000,000/., but it will be further reduced by the 
Venetian surplus, by 5,200,000/. expected from taxes imposed last 
session, and, we believe, by an excise duty upon wine. There is 
no sign, however, of any decrease in the cumbrous and over 
numerous civil staff. 





A very odd and not very agreeable telegram has been received 
from Vancouver's Island. Mr. M’Clure had announced that the 
Grovernment of Vancouver's Island intended to petition the Queen 
for a responsible government, and a reciprocity treaty with 
the United States. Failing this, ‘‘ the Queen will be solicited 
to arrange for the annexation of the colony to the United 
States.” We presume this means that the colonists will solicit this, 
not the Government, but this perpetual menace is getting very 
tiresome. There is no reason why the people of Vancouver's 
Island should not have self-government, if they like ; but it takes 
two governments to make a treaty, and Her Majesty cannot be 
ordered to petition the Union to grant what this very telegram 
will encourage American statesmen to refuse. If annexation is the 
alternative to the treaty, Washington will refuse the treaty for 


ever, 
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* Whoever determines what news shall be sent by the Atlantic | 
telegraph deserves a whipping for his stupidity. We have never 

yet ‘heard how the Ohio and other elections, except. the Pennsyl- | 
yanian, which took place on the 9th, turned out; and then on 

‘Thursday we receive such a scrap as this, in addition to the price 
of gold, &e., ** Mr. John van Buren is dead.” What on earth | 

t=] ? . 

does any one care about that? There was a President once called | 
Martin van Buren, who was an able disciple of Jackson's, and | 
perhaps this isason. Weregret very much his (or any other man’s) 

possibly premature decease, but it is not instructive tidings. Why 

can’t the Atlantic telegraph report what people want to know, and 

not what they don’t want to know? 


Mr. Seward is ill enough to render a temporary substitute 
necessary, and his son has been nominated as Secretary pro tempore 
by Mr. Johnson ; so we suppose Mr. Seward can say of his own 
family circle, as Artemus Ward says of his,—‘+ which it is princi- 
perly myself.” 

Mr. Stafford’s Ministry in New Zealand has been defeated on 
the financial statement. Mr. Stafford had been understood to 
promise large reductions in the estimates,—a saving of a quarter 
of a million,—and when he came to produce them there was no 
saving of any importance at all. He then maintained that he had 
never promised a saving in money, *‘ ouly a saving in accounts,” 
and referred to his very carefully worded statement. He 
had led, however, the country to expect a saving in money, 
and had made that his election cry, so the House voted their 
want of confidence in the Ministry, but with the express 
understanding that the House wished to see Mr. Stafford, 
man, in the new Ministry, though with 
different colleagues. ‘There is something wonderful in the revenue 
of New Zealand. Little more than 200,000 settlers and, say, 
80,000 Maories, pay a revenue of over 900,000/., and not much 
short of 1,000,000/., and this exclusive of the land sales. No 
country in Europe pays anything like so much,—certainly more 
than 4/. a head, including even the Maories. And from 1/, to 2/. 
a head is paid besides for local rates. If the home Government, 
which, through Sir G. Grey and Sir D. Cameron, has half led 
New Zealand into the recent mess, out of which their own colonial 
troops have chiefly rescued them, would but give New Zealand a 
moderate sum down, its future finance would be tolerably plain 
sailing. 


who is an able 


Mr. Cardwell made a speech at Oxford on ‘Thursday, but he 
only succeeded in saying nothing in rather impressive language. 
Mr. Neate and Mr. Henley chaffed the late Ministry with their 
retirement to Rome to witness the Papal catastrophe, but on the 
whole the Oxford meeting was not one the report of which 
conveys much meaning. 


Mr. Solly, on whose extraordinary proposal we commented 
last week, to prevent profligacy by making all intercourse 
between man and woman either legal marriage, or’ if either party 
had already contracted the obligation, legal adultery, has ad- 
dressed a long letter to the Star of Thursday, in explanation of 
his proposition. Therein he only argues that by divine law mar- 
riage demands the absolute faithfulness of one man to one woman, 
which nobody doubts, and argues therefore very illogically that 
that should be taken by divine law as constituting a marriage, 
which only previous marriage could by the same law have morally 
justified. Le might almost as well say, in regard to the law of 
theft, that as the use of property for our own purposes can only 
be justified in the sight of God by its being our own, any appro- 
priation of property ought to be regarded as actually creating the 
ownership which could alone have justified that appropriation. 
An ex post facto marriage does not undo the sin of license where 
no marriage was thought of, and in thousands of cases would only 
work the ultimate ruin of the sinners. Mr. Solly’s letter cer- 
—- does not make his proposal seem either more just or more 

easible. 


The Pull Mull Gazette of this day week says :—‘ The Spectator 
accused us last week of having invented blunders for it, in order 








that we might triumphantly correct them. In its impression of 
to-day our contemporary confesses to the commission of the | 
blunders in question, but pleads that they were very little ones,” | 
and proceeds to say that, after such admissions, it is ‘‘ well content 
to let the controversy drop.” We have no wish to prolong it. 
But we cannot but remark on the very uncandid statement in 
question. ‘The blunders of which our contemporary had accused 
us Were six or seven in number, and were asserted to imply such 


vast and almost boundless ignorance on the Eastern question, as to 
disqualify for treating it at all. We admitted ove slip in writing 
the word ‘Slavs ” instead of ‘“* Roumains,” some six months ago, 
and one misprint of the plural for the singular of the word “ Prin- 
cipality,” a few weeks ago, and we showed by oflicial statistics 
that in the main charge of all, on the proportion of the non-Turkish 
to Turkish Mohammedans in European Turkey, we were in all pro- 
bability in the right. The Pall Mall Gazette has of course a 
perfect right to assume that it was absolutely right in every case, 
but it has no right to convey the impression that we had admitted 
what after careful investigation we denied. Whatever occasional 
inaccuracy there may have been, or may be, in the Spectator, we 
hope we shall never be guilty of uncandid controversy. 


Mr. Reuter reported this day week from Constantinople, 
“There are already 30,000 troops of the line in Epiras and 
Thessaly, and further reinforcements will be sent to those 
provinces from Schumla. ‘The head-quarters of the Pasha in 
command are in Macedonia.” Is our critic in the Pall Mall yet 
convinced that it did not even go to prove a vast and boundless 
ignorance utterly disqualifying us for any right to speak on the 
Eastern question at all, that we accepted as genuine the news of 
the disaffection in Epirus? The Turks have been pouring troops 
into Epirus ever since. 


The new play produced at the Adelphi this day week, called 
Ethel, or only a Life, and which was at first reported as almost 
hissed off the stage, has been so much improved by the manager's 
attention to the criticisms passed upon it, that it was, when we saw 
it last Wednesday, though it had great defects, one of the best and 
best acted plays now before the public. Its chief defect is that 
it is a tragedy, and yet the tragic, the sentimental parts, are, 
though very finely acted by Miss Terry, exceedingly poorly 
written, so that the poverty and often rant of the words take 
from the freedom and power of the acting. When Confidence is 
elaborately compared by a young lady who has just discovered 
that her lover wished to seduce instead of marrying her, to a 
sensitive plant, a nautilus, and something else, we forget what, 
the unreality of the words is greater than any acting can carry 
off. But some of the less pretentious scenes are really strong. 
That in which the linendraper goes to warn the governess that his 
son's intentions are not honest, is acted with a power by Miss 
Terry and a talent by Mr. Stephenson which completely carries 
the audience away. Mrs. Alfred Mellon, too, is, as usual, admir- 
able. On the whole, in spite of its semi-failure last week, 
Ethel, or only a Life, seems likely to have a very fair amount of 


success. 





The Consol market d uring the week has been tolerably firm, 
and a slight improvement has taken place in the quotations. 
Yesterday the closing prices for money were 89}, $; for account, 
89}, 8. The Money market is well supplied, and the best bills are 
taken at 4 per cent., being one-half per cent. beneath the mini- 
mum ruling at the Bank of England. ‘The supply of coin and 
bullion now held by the Bank is 16,133,363/. The amount held 
by the Bank of France is 26,618,392/., being a decrease of about 


630,0001. 





The following statement shows the closing prices of the prin- 
cipal Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Oct 12. Friday, Oc*. 19, 


Mexican > ws on ee 155 -_ 15} 
Spanish Passive ‘a ° 21} 21} 
Do. Certificates .. oe oe ee oe 135 lt 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353 .. se - oe 53 ee 53 
e - 1892 .. oo oe oe 55 oe +55 
Unite 1 States 5.20's .. ee oe oe oe 71 oe 68} x. 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were as under :— 
Friday, Oct. 12, Friday, Oct. 19. 


Great Eastern .. se ee ee ‘ 25) oe 25} 
Great Northern oe ee +e oe +e 1b 116} 
Great Western.. e ov] * 525 ° 53} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. oe oo oo 123} 1245 
London and Brightoa oe oe oe oe 83 863 
Loudon aud North-Western oe . e 118} . 118} 
London and South-Westera ve oe 82 oe 83 
London, Chatham, and Dover 19} ‘ 13} 
Meiropolitau .. ee -_ +e oe +e 122} 124} 
Midland... ee ee 1:2} 1225 
North-Eastera, Berwick ee oe Lag ° Lik 
Do York 9) 10 
South-Eastern oe - +“ oe 65} 65} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


HE immediate future of the United States depends now 

on the resolutions at which Mr. Andrew Johnson may 
within the next few weeks arrive. Pennsylvania has given its 
decision, and the Pennsylvanian vote, from the equality which 
in quiet times exists there between the two great parties, is 
the test vote of the Union. It is no longer possible for the 
President to doubt that the North has almost unanimously 
rejected his policy, that it has determined to support Congress 
as against the Executive, and that it has decided to impose 
conditions upon the South which will ensure the two primary 
results of the war—the freedom of labour and the ascendancy 
of the North in the councils of the Union. If he can make 
up his mind to submit to these terms, to obey the people as 
he has so frequently expressed his readiness to obey them, the 
danger is over, and American politics will go on in their 
accustomed course. Congress will be very strong and the 
Executive very weak, a law or two will have to be passed over 
the President’s head, and there will be some relaxation in the 
reins of official discipline, but the evil will be temporary and 
endurable. The South will either yield and accept its new 
position as a strong but not a dominant section of the com- 
monwealth, or remain outside until in 1868 the election of 
some determined Northerner demonstrates the futility of 
farther resistance to the inevitable. The collection of one 
good crop of cotton by paid labour will greatly improve the 
temper of the great planters, while the lower whites will have 
time to perceive that as the aristocracy of caste cannot con- 
tinue, the free-soilers are their natural allies against the aris- 
tocracy of the land, a danger which the planters are sure to 
perceive, and sure also to try to avert by granting the freed- 
men full political rights. They may lead the negroes if they 
like—a fact which comes out at every turn—but between them 
and the landless whites there is a deep gulf fixed. If Mr. 
Johnson will only yield, and suffer emancipation to be made 
a reality, the immediate future may be, if not satisfactory, at 
least endurable, but if not 
Then, say American Liberais, Mr. Johnson must be deposed. 
The President’s term of office does not expire till March, 1869, 
and it is quite impossible that we can endure for two years 
and a half more a conflict between the Government and the 
nation. We cannot have our political course suspended, the 
negroes left unprotected, the army filled with democrats, the 
bureaus stuffed with men whom we do not trust, concessions 
made to Fenians, filibusters, and schemers for foreign war, all 
progress paralyzed, and all finance rendered uncertain, because 
of the wrongheadedness of aman whom we did not elect 
to be the head of the States. It is impossible, allow the 
moderates, and the fiercer men behind them add that, whether 
possible or not, at least it shall not be. The great pro- 
ject of removing the President, to which we have so fre- 
quently pointed as the inevitable alternative to his submission, 
is rapidly acquiring form. The extreme Liberals have been 
ready for it ever since Mr. Johnson vetoed the Freedmen’s 
Bill, and now the nation has begun to perceive that the dis- 
missal of a single officer, however highly placed, is a less evil 
than the continuance of political anarchy, of the old-world 
form of conflict between the individual and the country. 
Unfortunately, the difficulties in the way of such removal are 
unprecedented, not only in degree, but in kind. In a despotic 
country the matter would be settled by a short revolution, 
the objectionable monarch giving place to a successor more 
amenable to the national will. In a constitutional country 
the representative body would contrive to signify in some 
unmistakeable way that it intended to be sovereign, and the 
executive would either be changed or the dynasty dismissed. 
But in the United States the people, while determined to 
change either their ruler or his policy, are equally determined 
to preserve, if it is in any way possible, the forms of the 
Constitution, and under those forms it is nearly, though not 
quite, impossible to remove the President. The framers 
of that great document did indeed contemplate the con- 
tingency, but either from a belief that no such case could 
occur, or a lingering respect for the idea of kingship, 
or a wish to preserve the President’s independence at all 
hazards, they left the law in a very uncertain state. The 
tribunal, indeed, is clear. The very able correspondent 
who writes to the Daily News exaggerates unconsciously 
the difficulties of the mere trial, for the second and 
third sections of the first article give the House of 








Representatives the power of impeachment by a simple 
majority and the Senate the right of trial. “The 
Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments, 
When sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or affirma- 
tion. When the President of the United States is tried the 
Chief Justice shall preside, and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 
Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of honour, trust, or profit under the United 
States, but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable 
and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, 
according to law.” It is at other points that the difficulties 
begin to arise so thickly. Is the President to be tried as 


President or to be deposed first ? The words of the Constitu-. 


tion direct that an impeached officer shall “be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of ” such and such 
offences, and it is almost certain that the two words are to 
be read together. Yet how try Mr. Johnson while Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, the actual master of the most 
important witnesses—the Secretaries of State ? 

Then there must be an accusation, and there are limits to 
accusations. Impeachment is only possible for “treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanours,” and it is not settled 
what those “ other high crimes ” include. No charge of bribery 
is contemplated, and treason is defined in the Constitution as 
“levying war against the United States, or adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort,” and the Southerners are 
not now, technically, at all events, “‘enemies’’ of the Union. 
The President’s legal powers are so very large that it will be 
difficult to prove that he has exceeded them, even in making 
appointments or granting pardons, and whatever the charge, it 
is indispensable that it should be clearly made out. His attack 
on Congress as a body “on the verge of the Government” 


might indeed furnish moral ground for an impeachment, for: 


it was intended to deprive Congress of its legal authority, but 
a President’s speech must be in the nature of things privileged, 
and to try a ruler for a speech would in any case be contrary 
to all American instincts. General Butler thinks a case can 
be made out of consistent attacks on the Constitution in 
making appointments, Mr. Johnson being accustomed to 
appoint a man on the last day of the session, and when the 
Senate refuses the nomination to reappoint him next day ad 
interim ; but to make the Senate remove a President for an 
attack on its own power, is to make it prosecutor and judge at 
once. Besides, though he has overstepped the meaning of the 
Constitution, he has not even strained its words, and the Con- 
stitution is always interpreted like a text or a penal law. 
General Butler’s second charge, that the President made peace, 
whereas that power belongs to Congress, is more definite, but 
if we are not greatly mistaken, he made it under the provi- 
sions of an Act intended, no doubt, to arm Mr. Lincoln, but still 
operative under his successor. The third charge, about the 
disposition of prizes, seems stronger, the prizes having been 
frequently returned by the President’s own order to their 
original owners ; but here the power of pardon may be pleaded 
with effect. The only charge which to us, as outside observers, 
seems tenable, is that the President has been guilty of a “ high 
misdemeanour ” in breaking the solemnly pledged faith of the 
Union to the negro troops—a charge on which there would, we 
believe, be irresistible evidence. Impeachment, however, in any 
shape is surrounded with difficulties, and the Liberals will, 
we believe, in the end be driven back upon a constitutional 
amendment. It is quite practicable, if two-thirds of both 
Houses and three-fourths of the States can be made to agree, 
to pass a constitutioanl amendment declaring that Congress 
shall have the power on a two-thirds’ vote to order that there 
shall be a new Presidential election for the remainder of any 
term. This would not be a removal of the President, but 
would compel him to submit his claim to continue in office to 
the people, who, if they agree with him, will simply reappoint. 
It would therefore remove the objection that the President 
was intended to represent the nation, and not Congress. That 
amendment, moreover, besides meeting the existing difficulty, 
would have this further advantage, that it would definitively 
replace the sovereign power in the Representative Body when- 
ever the latter is strongly in accord with the general 
sentiment of the nation, and so abolish the greatest 
evil inherent in Presidential as opposed to Parliamentary 
government. The power is one which it would on ordinary 
occasions be impossible to use, but which would remain as 
the strongest popular weapon in the legal arsenal, to be drawn 
forth only when the nation was substantially unanimous and 
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the President unendurably out of accord with its opinions. A 
stronger defence against tyranny it would be impossible to 
frame, or one which could be less perverted by professional 
politicians. To pass such an amendment would be difficult, 
for it would require the vetes of twenty-seven out of the 
thirty-six States, and the North can rely implicitly only on 
twenty-three or four; but to gain the other three will, we fear, 
be an easier task than to manage the impeachment of the 
legal head of thirty millions of men. They were gained 
for the amendment abolishing slavery. Should Mr. Johnson, 
misled by passion, or ignorance, or an immovable conviction of 
duty, attempt any overt act against Congress, then, of course, 
impeachment would be easy, but if he confines himself 
to his legal power, paralyzes business, recognizes the old 
legislatures in the South, and steadily vetoes Northern bills, 
impeachment will, we fear, be a dangerous process, even 
in the hands of the stern men to whom the elections will 
entrust the representative power. We do not mean dangerous 
in the sense that they may excite the President to armed 
resistance. That is the fancy of men accustomed to consider 
armies machines. The first order to the army to act against 
Congress would bring Mr. Johnson within the strict letter of 
the law, and the matter would then be very speedily decided. 
The South cannot conquer the North, and the South alone 
would be behind the President, who would in a week find 
himself without a Northern officer of mark, with his scattered 
army resolved not to fire upon the people, and a quarter of a 
million militiamen who have seen service advancing amid 
enthusiastic approval straight on Washington. But there 
would be danger of re-animating the Democratic party, of creat- 
ing the sympathy which always follows any neglect of the true 
principles of justice, and of alarming every State in the Union 
with the spectacle of a central power which to secure a political 
end would strain the ordinary law. Of all solutions of the ques- 
tion, the best would be the voluntary resignation of the Presi- 
dent ; the next best, his enforced resignation under a constitu- 
tional amendment; the next, his submission; and the worst, his 
removal under a sentence which large sections of the people 
would undoubtedly consider unjust. The South would then 
seem to be headed by the legal chief of the Union, the North 
only by the creature of the representative bodies. 





THE FUNCTION OF MR. BRIGHT ON THE REFORM 
QUESTION. 


UR Tory contemporaries profess extreme indignation 
with Mr. Bright in his Glasgow and other speeches for 
refusing to recognize that “all parties alike are not only 
willing to consider fully and fairly the question of Reform, but 
that all parties alike are convinced of the desirableness of 
having a Reform Bill.” Now, so far from this being any fresh 
ground of accusation against Mr. Bright for the certainly 
unwarrantable strength of his language concerning the moral 
decrepitude of Parliament, it strikes us as precisely the most 
telling excuse that can be offered for him. The hesitation 
and mental paralysis which afflicts Parliament year after year, 
and which it professes to ascribe to indecision of mind as to 
the how, is not really a mental disease to be cured by 
argument and moral logic at all. The overwhelming difficulty 
as to the ‘ how,’ is a mere symptom of the disease, not its root. 
It is like the intellectual difficulty that a man discovers, while 
in bed of a morning, as to the mode in which he shall do the 
urgent duties that await him when he gets up. He suddenly 
finds out that there is a wide field of most difficult consideration 
which must be travelled over before anything can be absolutely 
done, and he naturally enough holds that this wide field may just 
as well be travelled over in the warm tranquillity of bed as in 
any other bodily condition,—in the process of carrying out 
which comfortable intellectual decision the subject of it very 
naturally relapses into still more comfortable sleep. Now, the 
remedy for this access of intellectual difficulty to which we are 
liable at the time of rising, is well understood by the ordinary 
guardians of the young. In our years of humiliation and 
subjection, while we were still undergoing that depressing and 
snubbing process which is supposed to form and strengthen the 
youthful character, one or two effective remedies to intellectual 
defects used to be really applied, and of these one was the cure 
by cold water, or other rude shocks to the nervous system, for 
those imaginative perplexities which are apt to delay afresh 


every morning the journey over “ the difficult pass that leads 


from thought into action.” Now, the very same thing may 
certainly be said of the Parliamentary scrupulosity with which 
the question of Reform is treated. Everybody is agreed on the 


necessity of Reform, but so many difficulties arise in deciding 
on the true process, that Parliament habitually dozes off again 
between every attempt to solve the question. Naturally enough, 
those who, like Mr. Bright, are earnest in their views, feel that 
Parliament wants something more than new intellectual light 
upon this question, that a rudish shock from without, some- 
thing that will make it a little more nervous about longer 
inaction and a little less nervous as to the danger of acting 
without “mature deliberation,” might have a tonic effect even 
upon its intellect. And it is the function of Mr. Bright, 
in the political world, to supply this nervous stimulus to 
the indecision of Parliament, which is evidently but too 
well disposed to find intellectual excuses for not doing what 
it is not willing to do. If there were not this universal 
theoretic consent in favour of Reform, this almost universal 
reluctance to act would be far more capable of justification. 
It is when everybody agrees on the general course, but is 
overwhelmed with the difficulties of detail that pressure—even 
rather unpleasant pressure—from outside becomes what is 
called “a blessing in disguise.” Mr. Bright says unjust 
things and holds out unpleasant prospects, no doubt, but then 
his excuse is that Parliament shows a lymphatic temperament 
and an indolent habit of body. Where the representatives 
are soporific it is not, in the large view of things, a misfortune 
that the people should be angry and unjust. Were they per- 
fectly calm and just, they would scarcely supply the momentum 
needed by the very inert mass of political thought in the Legis- 
lature. In truth those who find it difficult to exaggerate the 
truth, have great reason to be thankful that there are men 
like Mr. Bright who find it nearly impossible not to do so, 
The error on one side neutralizes the error on the other, while 
a thoroughly temperate and just view of the subject would 
only be effective if there were none but intellectually active 
and willing minds to influence. So long as there is a Tory 
and <Adullamite prejudice which dislikes Reform, while 
admitting its principle, it may be well that there is also an 
effective Radical pressure which is unreasonable in its de- 
nunciations of the present and imaginative in its menaces for 
the future. The party of inertia who so passionately blame 
Mr. Bright are really his “ final cause.” 

Take the speech at Glasgow, with all its excesses of political 
accusation and the splendid peroration of its religious enthu- 
siasm, and we shall not find in it a single overbalance of 
thought or passion in one direction that is not in direct and 
natural reaction from some prevalent opposite defect. There 
is the extravagance of saying that the first 658 men well 
washed and respectable in appearance whom the Clerk of the 
House of Commons might tap on the shoulder at Temple Bar 
would make a juster and wiser Parliament than that which we 
have at the present moment,—one more willing to act as an 
impartial jury on the facts and arguments laid before it. 
Well, looking first to what juries, even of twelve men where 
each man feels himself in some degree marked and liable to 
personal criticism, actually are, and how very often they 
fail grossly in impartiality, no doubt, this is a very absurd 
assertion with respect to a mob jury of 658 men in 
which none of the less conspicuous would feel them- 
selves under the constraints of any sort of close per- 
sonal scrutiny. The sense of responsibility even to the 
electors or elector of Calne, is something. No man in an 
elected Parliament can doubt that there are plenty of people 
whose interest it is to look after him, and who will draw 
public attention to his proceedings if they are either foolish or 
disgraceful. Mr. Bright’s supposed Parliament would feel no 
such constraint, and being without it, would be protected by 
its numbers from any other sort of criticism. But Mr. 
Bright’s paradoxical assertion, though it breaks down entirely 
under the slightest examination, does indicate very effectively, 
though with an obvious element of caricature, the narrow- 
ing and distorting influences which, in so many cases at 
present, members’ responsibilities to their constituencies im- 
pose upon them. There really are many special liabilities to 
error and very many motives for obstruction to which our 
present Parliament is subjected, from which Mr. Bright's stray 
mob of clean individuals -would be exempt. The present 
Parliament, says Mr. Bright, does not represent “the intelli- 
gence of the nation, but the prejudices, the privilege, and the 
selfishness of a class.” If he had said that it represents not 
only “the prejudices, the privilege, and the selfishness of a 
class,” but also the intelligence, the education, and the experi- 
ence of the same class, or rather classes, he would have been 
right enough. Parliament is hampered by “ the prejudices, 








the privileges, and the selfishness,” that is, the class-vices 
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But it is also greatly assisted 
If we could 


of more than one class. 
by their sagacity, knowledge, and class-virtues. 
arail ourselves of the one without being so heavily embarrassed 
by the other, we should ensure a pure gain. Mr. Bright 
suggests the tendency of the Reform which we really need, 
when he summons up in imagination an assembly tie 2d down 
as a whole by no over whelming class-interests, and, therefore, 
influenced like a = rips tial jury by the facts and the 
wguments alone. He onl y forgets that in such an assembly 
as he has supposed private selfishness and private interest 
would take the place of class-selfishness and class-interest, and 
would be far the more dangerous distorting influence of the 
two. We must gain the freedom he has a right to demand by 
greatly enlarging the number and range of our class-interests, 
not by annihilating them. 

Again, when Mr. Bright states, apparently with some 
exaggeration, that 150 men possess above half the soil 
of England and 12 men above half the soil of Scotland as 
a reason for Reform, the Tories cry out that he is putting 
on “the bonnet rouge of Socialism,” as if he proposed to 
confiscate or divide the property of the rich. We suppose 
they excuse this accusation by saying to themselves that a 
Government, however democratic, would not necessarily lead to 
an equal or nearly equal distribution of wealth throughout 
the community without a special and violent legislation 
having this end in view. And of course they are right— 
that neither democracy nor any other political recast of our 
Constitution is necessari/y inconsistent with the largest possible 

accumulation of both landed and other property. Still it is 
quite certain that the present indifference of the law to 
the ignorance and pauperism of the masses, is really the 
cause of Mr. Bright’s apparent, and only apparent, Socialism. 
The rights of private property might remain absolutely un- 
touched, and yet, if every person in the kingdom were fairly 
started in the race of life with a decent education and a 
proper amount of care for his physical well-being, it is quite 
certain that wealth must soon be more equally distributed. 
It is the artificial ignorance and helplessness of such great 
masses of people, which prevents them from competing.on 
equal terms for their fair share of the property of the coun- 
try. It is mathematically certain that if men were more 
nearly equal in faculty at the start, they would be more nearly 
equal in their acquisitions at the close of life. Remove the unfair 
weighting on the majority of the runners, and the race must be 
more equal. The present state of the law, not of property, but 
of education, of sanitary provisions, and in some degree of tax- 
ation, ts favourable to the undue concentration of wealth. 
And Mr. Bright’s exaggerated picture of the selfishness of 
which he complains, i is but the natural reaction on one side 
from the Tory exaggeration of the value of accumulated 
masses of wealth, and the ‘providential’ character of the 
terrible variations in the happiness of human lots on the 
other. 

The true function of Mr. Bright is to act as the people’s bat- 
tering-ram against the inertia and morbid intellectual hesita- 
tions of Parliament, and never has he fulfilled that function 
more nobly than in the pathetic and magnificent conclusion of 
his Glasgow speech. It is indeed, as he asserts, not too much 
to say that if the miseries of the millions were permanent 
and irremediable,—were not chiefly the growth of our own 
selfishness and sin,—it would be impossible to believe in the 
God whom Christ revealed. And it is still more certain that 


we cannot spread this faith through the misery and the | not nearly so costly. 


squalor of the most numerous and poorest class, except by | 


| 


| kind. 





{fought in a spirit rising above that of ordinary agitation, 


That is, we fear, scarcely to be hoped for; but at least the 
Tories may afford to relax their habit ually scolding mien 
towards Mr. Bright when at Tare intervals he brings up the 
force which is needed to prick on Parliament into s omething 
like earnestness under a standard that will rather control than 
fire the passion of his followers, and make them feel that they 
are fighting a great fight on behalf of the most hé elpless portion 
of the nation, and not merely scrambling vulgarly for their own 
share in the loaves and fishes of m: terial wealth. 








THE PRUSSIAN EXAMPLE. 

T is well to appreciate the meaning of Sadowa, not perhaps 
so well to exaggerate it. Armies built upon principles 
opposed to the genius of the nation which recruits them are 
very rarely strong, and there is a disposition just now in 
Europe to make every army Prussian. The French are talk- 
ing of the necessity of relying on the entire population, and 
e are but just emerged from a singularly unpractical discus- 
sion as to the strength we might have, if every man in England 
were for some part of his life held to forced labour in barracks. 
The other side of that Prussian question is, however, beginning 
to appear, and a paper in the Kidinburgh Review. published this 
week, will, we think, do something to reduce the general 
admiration for levées en masse. The writer, while he strongly 
appreciates the Prussian system as a whole, describes inci- 
dentally one or two elements in it which will, we think, tend 
to limit the prevailing theory that it is applicable to all man- 
Iie corrects, for example, one very important blunder. 
It is the belief in England that the Prussian people consent to 
a universal conscription, without substitutes, pressing upon all 
men alike, and regarded therefore as one of the inevitable 
evils of life, for which every man must make up his account. 
Human beings can bear anything if only everybody else bears 
it, if there is no possible way of avoiding it, and if they are 
warned long beforehand that it will come. State interference 
with marriage, for example, would seem to Anglo-Saxons an 
intolerable hardship, but Bavarians endure it placidly, with no 
perceptible result except a slight increase in the per-centage of 
babies whom their mothers are not proud of. The conscription 
in Prussia is borne as we bear measles, but even in Prussia it 
proves a difficult thing to bear, so difficult that Government 
has been compelled to make it a preventible disease. The 
middle class is the only one which could and would resist the 
conscription, and accordingly it is not liable under the law. 
The means of escape are provided in this way. Any lad who 
has either studied at any -of the regular institutions or who 
will pass a prescribed examination,—not very difficult, skill in 
riding counting like scientific knowledge,—and will volunteer 
for a year at his own expense, escapes the regular conscription 
altogether. He becomes instead of a soldier a cadet—Einjah- 
riger, one-yearer, is the technical name—and is in fact a 
half fledged officer, attending all drills and parades, but living 
at his own lodgings or with his family, is allowed a soldier 
servant, who takes care of his accoutrements, goes to college as 
before, and in fact feels no burden except a small additional 
expense, partially repaid in a training which, as it compels 
him to obey, and drills him thoroughly, and scientifically 
develops his frame, must be of advantage rather than in- 








multiplying the moral revelation of His love in works of | 
|to wear a certain cut of clothing—as a nuisance, but one 


mercy for the wretched. No doubt many may recognize how 
true this is who do not see in Mr. Bright’s great specific, 
—a wide extension of the 
to thisend. The late Archbishop Whately used to say that 
he feared democracy chiefly for its warlike disposition, 
and one of Mr. Bright’s main hopes in Reform appears to be 
the final cessation of a warlike policy. But as all parties 
agree that some generous representation of the largest class in 
the community is at least common justice to them, even if 
not a great instrument of regeneration, and many look upon it, 
especially having regard to the need of popular education, as 
also the latter, it is at least impossible to appeal to religious | 
feeling on the Conservative side, and natural to appeal to | 
it on the Radical. We wish only that the people, — that 
Mr. Bright himself,—would habitually look at the great effort 
before them in that solemn light. It would save us many a 
foolish and ill natured taunt, many a needless waste of power 


suffrage,—the natural means | 


| 
| 


| 


and passionate impulse of resistance if the battle could be | 





/no more painful than a year at Oxford 


| wholly unavoidable. 


/must fight in the ranks ; 


jury. His year’s tour is a regular portion of his education, 
Cambridge, and 
Of course it is compulsory. but then the 
| Prussian expects compulsion, and regards it, when he reasons 
about it at all, as an Englishman. regards the compulsion 


Of course also, if subsequently called 
out, he must fight, and unless arrived at the perdi grade he 
but then actual fighting is not the 
annoyance which tells on men, but the barrack life, and bar- 
rack associations, and the detail of drill, and the infinite time 
spent in cleaning accoutrements, and all these things are 
spared to the Ein; tihriger. The worst evil of all, too, social 
inferiority, is avoided. The reviewer, easily recognizable as 
‘a well known military writer of wide experience. affirms that 

“The delusion of English travellers as to the mixing of pri- 
vates and officers in the Prussian service arises commonly 
from ignorance of the real condition, civil and military, of the 
cadets whom they meet at their table @hite. F: amiliarity 
with the soldier is forbidden the officer alike by eustom and 
military regulation, as well as by the difference of birth, which 
in no ‘country draws a stricter line of demarcation than in 
Prussia.” That sentence is too broad, the ordinary conseript 
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in Prussia, whatever may be the demarcation between himself 


and his officer, standing of necessity in just the same relation | « 


to his own family and friends as if he were not in the army, 
which an English soldier does not do; but the Linjdhriger 

not even subject to professional hauteur. 
was before he entered the service, is received everywhere, and 
his tour of duty is in fact nothing except a year of educa- 


tion, during which he is taught drill, swimming, and gymnas- | 


tics, and is encouraged by every means to become an officer in 


the Landwehr. He has only to pass the examination, and “the | 


applicant is entitled to the first vacancy as sergeant in the 

Landwehr battalion of his own district, and in due course to a 

commission in that regiment; to which he continues attached 
bd ¥ : b4 KY Ld . ” 

until the period of his military service expires. 


Notwithstanding this exemption, which in England or | 


France would probably have to be extended, the Landwehr 
is still not popular. 


Government was the certainty that only victory could over- 
come disaffection. ‘‘ We speak not here on the authority of 
single Prussians removed from the war, nor that of the 
unanimous assertion of the Liberals in the Minor States, but 


from the testimony of careful witnesses. Murmurs and threats | 


against the then unpopular Minister were no less plainly heard 
in the camps around Glatz and Gorlitz, than in the democratic 
circles of Frankfurt or the Courts of Austria’s allies. Curses 
on the author of the ‘Qne Man’s War’ were as plentiful in 
Herwarth’s corps, even after the successful overrunning of 
Saxony, as when the order came which dragged the Peserv- 
isten unwillingly from their homes at the call of their ambitious 
rulers.” If that is the feeling among Prussians drilled for a cen- 
tury, accustomed to obey orders, and face to face with regular 
soldiers who would shoot them at a word, imagine what it 
would be among Englishmen not so disciplined, more sensi- 
tive as to property, and indefinitely less liable to physical 
coercion. We should never get the unwilling at all, except 
in case of invasion, and the system would break down in the 
first hour of trial. Of course a paid reserve could be secured, 
but then it is its cheapness which is the first merit of the 
Landwehr. We have volunteers enough for defence, and if we 
choose to select soldiers as the great contractors select navvies, 
pay them as well, feed them as well, and let them go when it 


is their interest, the country will have any number it requires. | 


To apply compulsion under such circumstances would be a 
waste of power, even if we could do it ; and if this account is 
correct, of which there can be little doubt, the example of 
Prussia proves almost conclusively that we could not. 

And, lastly, it is by no means clear that it was the Landwehr 
which enabled Prussia to win her great campaign. That 
organization helped, but the specialty of the existing army in 
Prussia is that it is not only based on Stein’s popular organiza- 
tion, but is a regular army backed by a great reserve. The 
reform introduced by the King in 1860 added 50 per cent. 
to the regular army at once, and two years to the service of 
the reserve, so that the Landwehr behind the reserve found 


themselves liable only for garrison and other home duty, a 
fatigue force, as it were, rather than a fighting organization. 


With the reserve the regular army numbered for war 380,000 
men, and it was with this force that the campaign was actually 
fought. The Landwehr behind it was of course an additional 


source of strength, but it was the regular army, oflicered by | 


Junkers, in which no plebeian can rise, each corps being entitled 
to,reject any ensign offered, together with the Reserve but just 
escaped from the line, and under a discipline nearly as strict, 
which achieved the crowning victory of Sadowa. So far, then, as 


the Prussian example tells at all, it tells in favour of a con- 
scription only, that is, of a regular army constantly supplied 


with men and thoroughly well officered. Great Britain can 
obtain such an army if she wants it as easily as Prussia, and 
without conscription, if only her rulers will provide for Asiatic 


Service separately, and make of European service an ordinary 
° } 


profession, with the advantages, opportunities, and social con- 
sideration of any other. Of course no such reform can be 
accomplished while enlistment is a disgrace, while an officer is 
forbidden by law to associate with his men, even though he 
himself was one of them, and while for a civilian to speak to 
a soldier in the street is considered a cireumstance requiring 
explanation. But all these evils and absurdities can be swept 
away if we choose to sweep them away, and an army raised at 
least as large as we are likely to want, each regiment sup- 
ported by a second one of “ Reserve,” filled with its own old 
men and the class now used as militia, trained and drilled 


! 
is | accomplish that we should have an army as 
He is just where he | Prussian, limited in number only by the money w 


The people of Prussia resent a call, | 
except to resist invasion, most bitterly ; and one of the main | 
causes of the astounding energy displayed by the Prussian | 


in its own county, but liable in the event of war to be 
called bodily into the regiment whose number it bears, and 


ith which it has a permanent connection. 


? 





l expend, and supported by the volunteer force, the only Land- 
hr suited to our history, our habits, and our national genius. 


Ts there no administrator with ability enough to give the 


country, oub of its fifteen millions a year, an army such as 
this, and put an end to periodical panics, and the wretched 
faney, a faney born of imaginary feebleness, that the sole duty 
{of England when she sees murder done is to take care that 
the blood does not spirt over her? We may well copy the 
Prussian system of educating both officers and men, and the 
Prussian plan of insisting that when an order is given by legal 
| authority it shall be carried out ; but the Prussian scheme of 
forcing the whole people through the military mill would not 


| inerease our fighting power, and would diminish our resources 
| of every other kind. 
TORY DEMOCRACY. 
YT is very curious to note in the criticism of M. Foreade on 
Mr. Bright’s proceedings in the last number of the Revue 
| des Dene Monds, how instinctively the highest intellectual 
| Liberalism of France distrusts the policy of taking the poorer 
classes of the people into the political system of England. No 
| doubt M. Foreade believes that it is the great power which 
| the poorest class of France has won, which has put fetters 
so strong on the Liberal culture of France. If I'ranee, like 
England, were in the hands of its middle class, the laws of 
the Empire, instead of being painfully jealous of literature and 
political intelligence, would no doubt make them as free as air. 
A liberty of thought and speech will be permitted to a small 
class when it rules a great empire, nay, is almost essential to it, 
which will not be safely trusted to the class which has both the 
physical power and the political power in its own hands. Intel- 
ligence is the one principal check on the monopoly of power 
| by a comparatively small class. Without perfect freedom of 
thought and discussion, a middle class which absorbed the 
whole legislative power of a nation could not pretend even to 
| public confidence. Not only does a class already partly cul- 
| tivated itself enjoy and insist upon literary freedom,—intellec- 
tual equality before the law,—but this is the only regulative 
power at all adequate to prevent the Government from com- 
| mitting acts of folly and selfishness which would soon forfeit 
| the power altogether. But where the depository of political 
| power is the mass of an uneducated people, the same perfect 
| intellectual liberty which in the case of a small monopolist 
‘class is a most important check on error and misconduct, 
| becomes a great danger. Ignorance is excessively inflammable, 
and where the ultimate power lies with the ignorant, inflam- 
| mability means a very great risk of revolution. If the igno- 
rant are to rule, so far as they care to rule, their nominee 
must superintend with the greatest anxiety the infections 
to which he exposes them. The middle class of any old 
nation is not nearly so inflammable as the poorest class, for 
wo reasons; first it knows more, and secondly it knows that 
it can effect nothing except by the tacit consent and permis- 
sion of the sub-incumbent masses. Its power is far less, and 
the intellectual checks upon it greater. Governments like the 
| present in France are obliged to consult the prosperity of the 


' masses, but they are not obliged to give them perfect intellec- 
tual freedom, for they do not value it; and, on the other hand 
the law of self-preservation obliges the Government to keep 
some check on the sort of ideas which are presented to the 
minds of the million. IHenc intellectual Liberals are always 
excessively jealous of any close alliance between the govern- 
‘ment of any country and its poorest class. They foresee 
that such an alliance will issue in a sort of Tory demo- 
cracy,—a government favourable to the physical interests 
of the masses, favourable also to their worst preju- 
| dices, and especially favourable to their intellectual pupil- 
age. Is there any real reason to fear that in England 
there would, in case of a sweeping and democratic Reform 
Bill, be any danger of the growth of such a Tory democracy ? 
M. Forcade does not explicitly say that he apprehends it, but 
the tone of his article sugeests that this is what he fears,— 
that he apprehends the growth of a new political party in 
| England which will be to the old Tories what the Napoleonic 
| Tmporialists of France are to the Legitimists who supported 
the elder line of Bourbons,—in other words, almost as opposite 
as it is possible to conceive them. 





| 
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It is certain that even in America, where there never have 
been any Tories and there are scarcely any uneducated classes, 
such an alliance between the Toryism of mere self-interest 
and the ignorance of the least educated class has sprung up. 
The Democratic party, now called in England the Conservative 
party, is nothing but an amalgam between the vulgarest self- 
interest of a certain class of scheming politicians and the Irish 
and the mean-white prejudices of caste andignorance. We are 
not speaking now of the Democratic party as it once was, 
when it represented the principle of decentralization, and, for 
example, vigorously and successfully opposed the formation 
of a United States’ Bank. We are speaking of it as it has 
appeared lately, talking moderation in relation to the South 
and meaning cruelty to the negroes,—talking State rights and 
meaning Secession,—talking economy and meaning corruption. 
This Democratic party is, as all impartial witnesses agree, the 
growth of the easy manageability,—if we may coin the word,—of 
the Irish immigrants in the North and the mean-white popu- 
lation in the South. It is quite possible that if ever the 
negroes get the suffrage in the South, the Democratic party 
will immediately include them in its scheme of policy as the 
most manageable and corruptible element within their reach, 
and begin wheedling and flattering them to their own mischief. 
In any case, it is a very remarkable phenomena that in such 
a country as the United States, a party should have grown up 
which lives on the prejudices and the ignorance of the least 
intelligent portion of the population, and which represents 
therefore a curious cross between Tory reaction and the basest 
type of democracy. 

In view, as we now probably are, of a measure which, if it 
at first admits only the manufacturing operatives of our 
greater towns,—by no means an eligible class for operations of 
this kind,—may very likely lead logically to the inclusion of 
the most ignorant classes of the people, agricultural labourers 
included, in very large masses, in the constituencies, it is really 
important to ask ourselves whether the Tories would lose as 
much by sweeping Reform as is generally supposed, whether 
the democracy which at present they so liberally denounce in 
Mr. Bright’s mouth, might not, after all, be turned into a 
weapon against Mr. Bright’s party. We do not apprehend this 
as in the least likely to follow the emancipation of the opera- 
tive class. On the contrary, if that class alone were enfranchised, 
we should expect that the result would be favourable to an 
intelligent, rather hard, type of Radicalism, as unlike Toryism 
as possible. But Radicalism as at present professed may hold 
within it the seed of democracy. The artizans once fairly 
powerful, their creed is likely enough to carry them away into 
bestowing political power where there is little or no faculty to 
wield it; and if they did, undoubtedly many generations would 
elapse before the franchise would be wielded by a people on 
the whole so intelligent as the American people now is. In 
the interval, no doubt, there would be a pretty considerable class 
of sufficient political ignorance and corruptibility to fall into the 
hands of any party unscrupulous enough to bid for its con- 
fidence. The only question we have to ask is, how far this 
party would be in any sense of the word, as we now use it, 
Tory. 

If it ever were Tory, properly so called, of course it would be 
in connection,—not with a revolutionary party like the French, 
—but with some modification of our present Constitution. The 
aristocracy of old France never tried the policy of conciliating 
the masses and playing them off against the educated middle 
class. But it clung steadily to the throne even after its hopeless 
fall. Old Tory families rarely, if ever, desert entirely the regime 
to which they are accustomed, for the sake of power. Their 
essence as Tories is to cling to the authorities they have 
traditionally revered. Moreover, they do not often manage 
even to play off successfully the mob against the educated 
people. The mere process of doing so melts away the very 
secret of the cohesion of the Tory party, and a Tory Minister 
who began by flattering the mob and curbing the mind of the 
people, would soon find himself alone and without his tradi- 
tional followers. On the whole, we doubt exceedingly if the 
Tory party, as we at present understand it,—the party which 
stands on the old ways and loves not change,—could ever 
gain much, if anything, from an alliance with the sort of igno- 
rant mob which wants humouring and petting. The party of 
tradition would dissolve under the mere influence of such an 
alliance, if it were ever attempted. 

But that is no reason why a party, Tory in the sense of 
appealing to gross prejudices, though prejudices of a different 
kind from those which chiefly delight an aristocracy and a 
monarchy, though not always substantially different,—witness 





the analogy between the democratic feeling towards the negro 
in America, and the tone of our own aristocracy towards the 
negro in Jamaica,—should not spring up on the basis of 
plutocracy. And this is the sort of Toryism to which we 
should look in the future if we become democratic at all 
suddenly,—a Toryism not lineally descended from the present 
Tory party, but rather from the present borough-purchasers, 
who now look to securing their election by the profuse expendi- 
ture of money. No doubt the machinery would be different. In 
the future they would have to bribe with political measures, 
public works, and jobbery of that wholesale kind, rather than 
private expenditure at elections; but the basis of the party 
would be the existence of a large, ignorant, and greedy class, 
manageable by considerations of self-interest alone, and the 
simultaneous existence of men shrewd enough to appeal to 
that self-interest, and to win power for themselves by so doing. 
The only reason why such managers of the mob would be 
Tory rather than Liberal would be that all the enlightened 
and educated part of the community, from the artizans to the 
aristocracy, would rather set themselves against this sort of 
proceeding, just as the Republicans do in the United States, 
Such a Tory democracy, on the other hand, would not care 
about the diffusion of intelligence, would rather grudge it, as 
the most powerful instrument in the hands of their opponents, 
and would therefore play off, like the Imperialists in France, 
the “ organization of labour ’”’ against the intellect,—too often, 
unfortunately, the selfish intellect,—but still the most refined 
intellect of the nation. However, M. Forcade may console him- 
self as regards England. There is little chance at present of 
any extension of the suffrage that would add much to the 
power of ignorance, and that which is probable, would most 
likely add very much to the power of intelligence. Still the 
possible growth of a Tory democracy is no doubt a tangible 
danger to guard against in the extension of the democratic 
element in our institutions. 





THE POLITICAL EFFECT OF FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 


HERE is a singular change passing over the relation 
between capital and politics which deserves more than a 
passing remark. The capitalists of the world are losing all 
the advantages and some of the disadvantages of national 
feeling. Up to 1840 no class of society were so patriotic, or 
in international questions so full of localism, as the owners of 
property, more especially in Great Britain. Merchants, ship- 
owners, landowners, all the class which had profited greatly 
by trade, all who had money, to invest, were earnest, often 
savagely earnest, for the power and honour of their own 
country. Every other was a rival intending to steal away 
some of her profits, or bribe Englishmen to foster future 
enemies by applying capital abroad. Dutch extension in the 
Archipelago was to every East India merchant detestable, and 
France was to be put down, not only out of national feeling, 
but to prevent competition in sugar. Merchants subscribed 
thousands to keep up the anti-Revolutionary war, every gain 
of a foreign power was discussed with angry jealousy, an‘l the 
rich felt that their riches were involved in British political 
superiority. National feeling and property feeling went 
together. Within twenty years that spirit has passed away 
so utterly that this generation fails to realize, still more 
to understand, its old intensity. The whole world has been 
thrown open as a field for investment, and English capital is 
flowing over the whole world. The political propriety of a 
foreign loan can hardly be discussed without ridicule ; it is an 
investment, and for investment a Russian loan raised to pay 
for an invasion of Hungary is indefinitely better than an 
Italian one raised to liberate Venetia. English investments 
in America have increased till they affect all the financial 
policy of the Union. In Germany the railways are being 
built mainly with English money, and English capitalists 
have had a large share in rebuilding the provincial capitals 
of France. Great sums have been sunk in Spain, and greater 
will be sown in Italy, while in Scandinavia, including Den- 
mark, the little accomplished is all due to British cash. No 
country in Europe can now be assailed either by war, or revo- 
lution, or financial disaster, without immediate consequences, 
unpleasant and direct consequences, to our middle class, 
and there is every evidence that the process has only 
just begun. The speculators have nearly finished the 
railways, but they are just discovering the great secret that 
there are countries where money put into agriculture will 
return seven and ten per cent., while in England it returns 
three. Englishmen are beginning to hold vineyards, olive 
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groves, rice fields, pasture farms, and even ordinary corn-grow- 
ing estates all over the Continent, the colonies, and the Indian 
hills. There are men among us now to whom a blight in 
Bordeaux, or an invasion of the coffee disease in Ceylon, or a 
change in the land-tax of Italy, or a strike in Assam, are of as 
direct and immediate an importance as a bad harvest in Sussex ) 
or amurrain in Yorkshire. It is becoming easy and profitable 
to buy estates, say, for example, in Italy, where Baron Ricasoli 
will stretch any number of points to encourage English pur- | 
chases, and accordingly they are bought. Indeed, apart from 
investment in land abroad must soon become a neces- | 
sity. Great Britain is too little for us all. What with 
the attitude of the great proprietors, who will not sell 
at any price whatever, while they will buy without a thought | 
of return, what with the ever increasing rush for land 
as an element in social status, and what with the sense of the | 
insecurity of all other investments,—a sense which seems to us | 


profit, 


would administer disagreeable discipline. All that is good, 
and so in the abstract is the consequent disinclination 
to war. It is very hard indeed that America should be 
impertinent, but if one owns a block in New York, firing 
on New York seems somehow a very wasteful folly. It 
is like tearing your own hair because somebody else has wor- 
ried you, a relief, no doubt, but still one to be enjoyed only in 
a very limited form. Commerce has done much to make war 
unpleasant, and foreign ownership will do a great deal more. 
All that is good, but then there is one enormous drawback. 
The process tends to separate the capitalist still further from 
the classes without capital, tends to create in the politics of the 
world the chasm long since existing in the social affairs of 
Great Britain. The capitalists learn to judge foreign affairs 
from a stand-point different from that of the people, a loftier 
one, it may be, certainly a more tolerant one, but at all events 
one entirely distinct. There was a most remarkable instance 














to be growing in some odd way pari passu with increased | of this in the early history of the American war. The only 
readiness for temporary speculation,—land is ceasing to be an | Northerners who then thoroughly understood the South were the 
attainable investment. The stream which, having filled up | capitalists, men who had advanced money, founded banks, held 
England, ought to overflow Ireland, is checked there by two | mortgages, worked slave properties in the Slave States. These - 
impressions, one true, the other ridiculously exaggerated— | men saw, of course, what other people saw, but they could not 
that the tenure of land there is not finally settled, and | be convinced either of the necessity or the possibility of war. 
that life is unsafe. Nobody knows what a few agrarian | They were Southern proprietors themselves, they understood 
murders have cost Irish landlords in cash, or how many | the temptations offered by slavery, they knew the excuses to 
years’ purchase the great owners are sacrificing by their | be offered even for secession, and they could not believe in an 
refusal to come to terms with the tillers of the soil. Land | armed struggle. And so, when it came, the North lost for 
in Ireland which ought to be worth forty years’ purchase | months the whole benefit of their aid, would have lost it 
is not worth twenty, because buyers would rather sacrifice | altogether, had not the South cat their own anchor cable by 


the difference by remaining in England or Scotland than 
run the risks of social disorder. If they are to run any they 
prefer the risk abroad, where their agents will not be shot, 
where the climate is pleasant, and where they enjoy all the | 
advantages of double or triple citizenship. It is a proud thing | 
in England to own estates in two or three counties, and that 

feeling is slowly expanding into a liking for ownership in two 
or three countries. The thirst for investment, for security, 
for position, and for variety of life all tend in the same direc- 
tion, and we look to see the period within this generation when 
no one will be really a great owner who has not an estate in | 
the North, and another in the Mediterranean, and another in | 
Asia, like an old Roman noble. The obstacles to the process, 

difficulty of communication, difficulties of tenure, difficulties in 
the selection of agency, are disappearing daily, and even now 

one may almost as well hold land in Italy or France, or house 

property in America, or hunting property in Norway, as farms | 
in England or Scotland. They are all pleasant things, for | 
reasons other than the annual interest they yield, and they | 
tend, as society in England becomes gorged, to become even | 
pleasanter. Ownership is becoming cosmopolitan, and will 

within a few years very materially affect the politics of the | 
world. 

For good or evil? That question is considered by Man- 
chester men to be settled beyond discussion, but we confess to | 
alingering doubt. The facts are not quite in accordance with 
the theory. The theory is that all this intercommunication 
of purses, this rapport among pockets, this stretching of wires 
between till and till, tends at once to peace and enlighten- 
ment, and that is in a degree true. Clearly a man who holds | 
estates in two or three countries will be inclined, will indeed be 
forced, to understand more of those countries, will realize their 
motives better, will be more reluctant to oppress them, will, 
as a foreign politician, be less narrow and less selfish. Mr. 
Chowler himself would have a different view of the sin of im- 
porting corn if he had a corn-growing estate in Odessa, and | 
Englishmen with vineyards in the Bordelais are apt to see | 
the injustice of differential duties in favour of Portugal with | 
most commendable clearness and freedom from prejudice. Let 
Lord Derby own an estate in Tuscany, and he will begin to 
think the Irish cottier who objects to eviction is not there- | 
fore a leper among the clean, an exceptional being, to be 
exceptionally treated ; let him buy a block in Marseilles, and 
he will perceive that strong edileship might have unexpected 
consequences in Liverpool, might, for example, pay the 
ground landlord very well. We cannot buy coffee land in 
Wynaad and be careless about roads in South India; or in 
Ceylon, and not feel that a colonist, protesting against waste 
of taxes, ought to be heard respectfully. The ballot seems to 
the British squire a subversive institution, but if he held 
pasturage in Australia he would doubt whether, besides up- 
setting morals, and Church and State, and liveries, the ballot 
did not enable the Conservative workmen to vote in a way 
for which non-Conservative workmen, if they only knew it, | 








confiscating Northern debts. The capitalists holding pro- 
perty in both countries had become pro tanto denationalized, 
would submit to almost anything rather than consent to 
throw torpedoes into their own tills. We do not mean 
to say that they were base. The rich are not baser than the 
poor, are often less base, because they can stand a loss, but 
they obeyed their instincts, which were not those of the nation, 
and in obeying them not only weakened their own people, but 
gave the enemy all the hope to be derived from an apparent 
division in the assailing force. In this instance they were 
wrong, but the British capitalists who did the same thing 
in 1861, who in fact expressed themselves in the same sense 
through Mr. Baring, were right, but they were equally dis- 
sociated from the people. A bit of its strength had, in fact, 
gone out necessarily, gone out of the nation. Baron Roths- 
child, we dare say, cares heartily about England, and so does 
the Duke of Hamilton, or Lord Hertford, but is it possible for 
either to have that intensity of national feeling as against 
France which an ordinary squire has? Allow that national 
feeling is bad, a mere form of localism—a proposition we 
utterly deny—and still the evil remains that between the mass 
of the people and the proprietors in many lands there will be 
a chasm of feeling. That chasm, of course, deepens as power 
passes from the middle class. We do not mean that the work- 
men will not understand foreign countries as well as the shop- 
keepers. On the contrary, though their knowledge is less, 
their power of sympathy is greater, and they sometimes obtain 
by perception the wisdom which the middle class gain only 
through knowledge. The workmen saw, for example, 
what the American struggle meant while the shopkeepers 
were endorsing idiotic inventions about its true origin being 
the contest between protection and free trade. But their 
sympathetic perceptiveness, though it often saves them from 
mistake, in no degree leads the workmen in the direction of 
the capitalist, rather impels them in a contrary one. The 
capitalist, for instance, was in the case of Hungary much 
opposed to intervention, for he knew that Hungary really 
needed Austrian support to secure her material civilization. 
The middle class differed entirely, seeing in the whole tran- 
saction nothing but tyranny, but still not liking an inter- 
rupted trade or a great war, it was with the capitalist. The 
workman was uninfluenced by either view, but was ready to 
fight rather than allow a free people to be conquered, and had 
he then held power, the chasm between him and the capitalist 
would have been as wide in action as it was between the 
capitalist and the middle class in opinion. If we all shared 
in the cosmopolitan influence of foreign investments their 
result might be unmixed good, but as we do not and shall not, 
their result is to hamper the force of the nation by disuniting 
opinion and shattering national sentiment. Cosmopolitan 
ownership will not secure peace, but it will weaken war. It 
will not prevent the army from fighting, but only make th 
officers half-hearted. 
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THE PARALYSIS IN INDIA. 


HE latest accounts received from India are something more 
than lamentable. They are thoroughly discreditable to 

the Government of the country, so discreditable that they 
would justify an immediate change of administration. The 
famine in the Bengal Presidency has throughout September 
been growing worse, till officials write home descriptions of 
meeting dead bodies in every morning’s ride,—bodies lying in 
the road, with the village dogs eating them at leisure. A 
letter, distinctly stating that fact, written by a civilian, has 
been quoted in the Daily News, and almost all the descriptive 
letters in the Indian papers are penned by magistrates, 
Government doctors, and missionaries, all three trustworthy 
witnesses. The substance of them all is the same,—that up 
to 8th September the famine in Orissa, Balasore, Midnapore, 
Jellasore, and Cuttack was so severe that thousands were perish- 
ing of hunger, weakness, and disease every day. Despite the ex- 
ertions of the local officials, so little was done for relief that the 
people thought themselves abandoned, and the native papers, 
usually servile towards Government, publish letters declaring 
that less is done to preserve the starving people than in 
England to preserve the cattle. It is true, too. In England 
Parliament, as it were, leaped at the grievance, passed a law 
in the teeth of the Government, and established a new tax 
almost without a debate. In India the two Governments con- 
cerned are calmly enjoying themselves in the hills. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon, who is directly re- 
sponsible for the perishing districts, reported in September 
that if this or that occurred with the crops, matters would 
improve, and remained two hundred miles from his capital, 
400 from the seat of the distress, enjoying the cool breezes of 
Darjecling 7,218 feet up in the air, among the Himalayas. He 
is personally one of the kindliest of human beings, a man who 
would sit up all night attending a sick friend, but he looks upon 
famines as “misfortunes which people exaggerate,” and with 
which Government has little or no concern. Instead of the har- 
vest going all right there came an inundation, and by the 10th 
of October misery had risen to such a height that Mr. Stuart 
Iloge, Chairman of the Relief Fund, felt himself justified in 
ignoring the Lieutenant-Governor,—a serious breach of 
etiquette in India,—and telegraphed straight to the Viceroy. 
Sir John Lawrence was at Simla, 6,700 feet in the air, 900 
miles from his capital, 1,100 from Orissa, but he had the 
telegraph at his disposal. He useditat once. He is Viceroy of 
India, sole landlord of the continent, administering a revenue 
of 46,000,000/. a year, and a rent-roll of 22,000,000/., with 
14,000,000/. in specie in his treasuries ; he is an administrator 
of the highest capacity, had Orissa been in revolt, he would 
that day have set an army in motion, and the next have been 
hurrying to the scene. But Orissa was only starving, a 
Viceroy must not appear to interfere with a Lieutenant- 
Governor for a trifle like a famine, and Sir John Law- 
rence telegraphed to England jor alms. It is literally 
true, and in the whole history of British India we re- 
member nothing more disereditable. The Government of 
India is landlord as well as ruler; it is its taxation and its 
neglect which have brought this misery on Orissa; and Sir 
John Lawrence, the born administrator, who has organized 
provinces and could lead an army, with a full treasury, and 
in such contingencies absolute power, telegraphs to England 
for assistance. Lord Cranborne of course, instead of raising 
a subscription, sent back an order to spend “freely and 
liberally,” to keep the people alive at any cost; but how 
came any such order to be necessary? How comes Sir John at 
Simla? Why is Sir Cecil Beadon at Darjeeling? Wherefore 
is the duty of saving the population of a province left to Mr. 
Stuart Hogg, who stays in the plains because it pays him to 
stay there, and still apparently keeps alive, as Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors, if it paid them, would also keep alive. 
If not, if the choice is between the death of an individual 
and of a population, rulers who are great know which 
One of the shrewdest men who ever 
et rid of Simla, 
Simla only 


alternative to choose. 
lived in India used to say, “If we do not g 
Simla will get rid of us,” but he was wrong. 
gets rid of native populations entrusted by Heaven to our care. 


THE SO-CALLED ATHANASIAN CREED. 
CY OME of our ecclesiastical contemporaries are snecring at a vestry 
LO for taking up the subject of the Athanasian Creed, and request- 
ing the Bishop to take any steps in his power for obtaining a dis- 
continuance of the use of itin the Liturgy ofthe Church. Of course 





the sneer proceeds on the ground, as shown in a letter in another 
column from the Vestryman of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, who 
brought forward the resolution, that vestrymen are not theologians. 
If, however, they are supposed to be theologians enough to say 
the creed and to be saved by it, we suppose they must be theolo- 
gians enough to refuse to say it and be damned by it; and clearly 
what a man refuses to say at the peril, as many persons believe, of 
his own soul, he is refusing to say on grounds which deserve the 
fullest consideration of the ecclesiastical authorities of the Church, 
The taunt that a ‘ greengrocer’ ought not to dictate to learned 
theologians has in fact no application. What even a greengrocer 
ought above all things to do, is to consider deeply what he can 
say to his God from the bottom of his heart, and what he cannot, 
Is it possible to conceive a piece of Protestant snobbishness go 
profound as the refusal to let a man object to saying what he can’t 
believe, on the ground that he sells turnips and plums? Yet this 
is, if we understand the critic of the Church Times aright, the drift 
of his very brilliant criticism. 

As to the main question at issue, we need not eonceal for a 
moment that we are heartily at one with the Vestrymen of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. We hold the so-called Athanasian Creed, 
though perhaps capable, like most other things in the world, of 
a subtle metaphysical defence that might explain away its most 
objectionable features, to be, in its broad and general drift, bad 
theology, bad morals, and bad sense. Now, as creeds to be re- 
peated in churches are not meant for refined theologians, who 
can thread their way subtly between the Scylla of one false 
popular interpretation and the Charybdis of another, but for 
ordinary persons, greengrocers and parish paupers included, who 
are quite sure to take the sense (or nonsense) that seems most 
near to the plain meaning of the words, it is obviously a very 
great mischief that a creed should be especially appointed for 
those days in the year when Christians most earnestly wish to 
unite on the common ground of their faith, which scems to 
some a mass of contradictions, to most men an incarnation of 
uncharitable passion, and to a few the express repudiation of St. 
John’s (which is also the Nicene) theology. It is not easy to 
exhaust the objections to this creed, which, if it bears Athanasius’s 
name at all, might better be called the anti- Athanasian Creed than 
the Athanasian, so open are certain of its dogmatic assertions to 
an interpretation which Athanasius would have earnestly re- 
pudiated. But its vices may perhaps be reduced to four, which 
seem to us to have the greatest possible weight. First, in 
form, the creed is not a creed, but a string of precise dogmas. 
The value of a creed like the Apostles’ and the Nicene, 
in public worship, is, that they are acts of trust, that they 
express the believer's spiritual allegiance to infinite realities, 
—divine Persons,—without attempting to abstract out of those 
acts of trust, theoretic propositions which may or may not 
adequately express even for our own time, and are very un- 
likely to do so for the future, the true intellectual rationale of the 
spiritual trust declared. Age after age has been able to say, with 
the profoundest fervour, ‘‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord,” or even to use the fuller and, as we of course admit, more 
distinctly theological language of the Nicene Creed, in which ad- 
jectives like “light of light,” ‘* very God of very God, begotten, 
not made,” are appended to Christ’s name, to define more 
closely the attitude of the personal belief in Him,— ages 
which would have turned away, without attaching much reality 
to it, from the dissertational language of so dry a piece 
of theoretic definition as the creed called the Athanasian. 
It is much, very much, to make the believer feel that he is 
not using his intellect mainly, but his spiritual faculty of trust 
mainly and his intellect only in subordination to it. "The Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creed do this. Both no doubt involve intellectual 
| judgments, and the latter even metaphysical convictions, but in 
| both cases the great Objects of faith tower high above the defini- 
| tion of our human thoughts concerning them. ‘The first thing 
that strikes the spirit is the divine Person in whom belief is 
expressed, only the second thing, and this quite subordinately, the 
intellectual definition of our own mode of thought about Him. 
Both these creeds therefore are acts of worship; the Athanasian 
only at best an intellectual exercise. Both the former creeds leave 
so wide an intellectual margin of freedom that they might unite 
numbers in all ages in acts of common faith who had very different 
conceptions as to the theological definition of some of their 
| thoughts,—the Athanasian is one of the most precise pieces of 
| dogmatic logic or anti-logic ever invented by the mind of man. 
| On the strong ground, then, of creed versus mere dogma, we hold 
| that the Athanasian, which is purely a logical exercise, has no place 
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whatever in social worship. ‘The very form of it excludes it from 
a true liturgy. It is not an act of trust, but a controversial state- 
ment; not a spiritual profession, but a feat of intellectual hair- 
splitting,—in short, a composition expressly adapted by its form, 
not to speak yet of its substance, not to unite, but to divide. 

Next, the substance of this creed is,—at all events to the kind 
of persons expected to join in it, and as we believe to everybody, 
—disfigured by self-contradiction and bad sense. For example, 
46 The Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal, 
and yet they are not three eternals, but one eternal.” What the 
creed means, we suppose, is that there are three eternal persons, and 
one eternal being in whom all these three eternal persons are 
united,—but it seeks out needlessly and scandalously the language 
of contradiction, and gives the impression that in the same sense 
in which they are three, in that same sense also, they are one. We 
call this a scandal, because it forces the sense of self-contradiction 
needlessly on the ordinary mind with reference to sacred subjects, on 
which mere logic-chopping is scandalous. Or here, agaiu:—‘‘ The 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God... .. 
for like as we are compelled by the Christian verity to acknowledge 
every person by himself to be God and Lord, so are we forbidden 
by the Catholic faith to say there be three Gods or three Lords.” 
We do not call attention here to the bad theology of this passage, 
but to its explicit self-contradiction. If each person * by himself” 
is *‘God and Lord,” then, as there are three persons by them- 
selves, there are in the very same sense in which all these words 
have been hitherto used three Gods and three Lords. We believe 
the words “* by himself” to be bad theology, an-express contradic- 
tion of the Johannian and Nicene theology, as well as bad sense. 
But whether bad theology or not, they are bad sense. Fora more 
explicit assertion of a proposition in one sentence which is denied in 
the next in the very samesense in which it was previously asserted, 
it is impossible to find in any human composition. 

Next, this spurious creed is, as we have said, bad theology. 
Nothing can be clearer than that the Nicene Creed and the Gospel 
of St. John deny the equality of the Father and Son in every sense 
in which the’ word ‘equality’ has any meaning. “ I can do nothing 
of myself,” ‘‘I have not spoken of myself,”—phrases repeated 
a score of times in the Gospel,—are not words asserting equality. 
He who can do nothing, who has no life, except in obedience and 
filial love, is not, in the common meaning of the terms, the equal 
of Him whose eternal life he shares. Our Lord indeed speaks of 
all men ‘ honowring the Son even as they honour the Father,” but 
equal honour does not imply equality in the object of that honour. 
We honour equally divine perfection in the form of Souship and 
the form of Fatherhood, but we do not call the derived and the 
underived, the sender and the sent, the fountain of love and the 
receptive life of filial love, equal. At least if we do, the word 
in all ordinary senses loses its meaning. Indeed our Lord says 
expressly, ‘‘ the Father is greater than I,” not “ greater than my 
human nature,” but “ greater than I ;” and “ greater than I” can 
scarcely mean the same as “equal to me.” We feel no doubt 
that the so-called Athanasian Creed is entirely incompatible with 
the true Athanasian theology. 

But last and worst of all, the Athanasian Creed is bad in its 
morality. We know that charitable clergymen have pleaded that 
it cannot mean that men are to ‘perish everlastingly ” for an 
intellectual error, because it would be so very unchristian to think 
so. But that is, at all events to all ordinary human understand- 
ings, precisely-what it says, and continually reiterates. ‘* Whoso- 
ever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith ;’—“ before all things,” mind,—for instance, before 





‘* doing the will of my Father which is in heaven,” which our 


invented from this mesh of intolerance, we assert that what it 
teaches, and must ever teach to the popular mind, is a gospel of 
damnation, and not a gospel of salvation. It damns freely for all 
sorts of metaphysical inabilities,—nay, as we believe, for sound 
sense, divine theology, and the spirit of love. It is bad enough 
to proclaim damnation at all. But to proclaim damnation in 
the most refined tone of dogmatic controversy, as the con- 
sequence of not believing carefully defined logical contradic- 
tions, to proclaim it on the express ground of belief in those 
words of our Lord which it contradicts, to proclaim it as 
your fate because you believe that God has sent His Son 
into the world to save and not to condemn the world, is a course 
so flagrantly blasphemous that it is a disgrace to any church 
which adopts it. That our own national Church has retained this 
metaphysical mockery of Christian worship up to the present time 
is at once a proof how silently the consciences of men ignore the 
poison which is offered to them, and how inert is their intellect in 
ridding itself of what no longer represents the convictions even of 
one out of every hundred of English Churchmen. We sincerely be- 
lieve that at present, however, there are many who stay away from 
the morning service on Christmas Day and Easter and Whit 
Sunday and Trinity Sunday, simply to avoid a barbarous and absurd 
creed. If vestrymen,—even supposing them to include green- 
grocers,—make the first move to rid the Church of this burden 
round its neck, let us follow them heartily, greengrocers or 
paupers though they be, in their noble work. 





THE VIRTUE OF LUXURY. 

HE publication in a respectable journal of an open defence of 
luxury, luxury in its vulgar meaning and including waste- 
fulness, is an incident of the week worth recording, for it marks a 
point, it may be a turning-point, in the reaction against asceticism 
which has been carried on ever since 1852. From believing lux- 
ury an evil in itself we have come round to consider it a good, and 
the one state of opinion is as unsound as the other, and likely to be 
far more injurious to society. No doubt many of the old argu- 
ments against luxury in dress, eating, housekeeping, and every 
form not involving directly moral considerations, were often 
erroneous or absurd. Self-denial which does no good to others or 
to the ascetic’s own mind can only be made a virtue by a perver- 
sion or confusion of thought. A man may as well waste a guinea 
on a toy he does not want, as add it to a hoard he will not use, 
provided always the act of wasting does not injure his own mind 
more than the act of hoarding. ‘To go without sugar when you 
want sugar and can afford sugar, simply because you like sugar, is 
as useless a proceeding as it would be to prick yourself sharply 
twice a day because the body would not like that. It is not self- 
discipline in any true sense, any more than the use of a hair shirt is 
self-discipline, simply because it leads to nothing. ‘The man is no 
stronger for not taking sugar, even if he succeeds in suppressing 
wholly his taste for the article. He is only a less competent man 
to the extent of the loss of that taste. Nor is he the better man ; 
on the contrary, he is the worse, for besides the fact that 
repression always produces, if not explosion, the tendency to 
explosion,—an over strict diet, for instance, producing, as 
Sir Samuel Baker has told us, an abnormal and almost insane 
craving for pale ale and steak,—the ascetic wastes on trifles 
energy and will which might be better employed, and of which 
every man’s stock is limited. But that does not prove that 
unlimited indulgence in sugar up to the point of luxury is good. 
On the contrary, it is bad, for two reasons besides health and 
economy,—that sugar-eating takes a false or tends to take a false 
place in that man’s life, to occupy thought, and it may be disturb 


Lord makes the antecedent condition of “‘ knowing of the doctrine | judgment, by an unhealthy crave. So also most of the old 


whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” “* Which faith,” 
it goes on, as if nervously afraid of underrating the magnitude of 
the stake at issue, “‘ except every one do keep whole and undefiled, | 
without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” Again, after the | 
definition of the Trinity, ‘‘ He therefore that will be saved | 
must thus dink of the Trinity.” Do Unitarians, for instance, | 
“thus think of the Trinity,” do Sabellians, do Arians, does the | 
Greek Church, do Swedenborgians? And are not, therefore, all 

these excluded expressly from hope of salvation? Again, ‘‘ Further- | 
more, it is necessary to everlasting salvation that he also believe | 
rightly the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and then follow 
definitions the rejection of which shuts out most of the old classes | 
of heretics and several new ones from hope of salvation. And 

finally, at theclose we read, “This is the Catholic faith, which 

except a man believe faithfully he cannot be saved.” Now, what- 

ever modes of escape wise and thoughtful and subtle men have | 


| economical arguments against luxury are more or less un- 


sound. Expenditure on silk, say, does not necessarily in- 
jure a country, the manufacture of silk being as useful as 
any other; but that does not prove that luxurious expenditure on 
silk may not be economically wrong. Every outlay not directly 
reproductive is an outlay of so much power, and there must be 
and isa point at which needless outlay—and all luxury involves 
needlessness—must be as injurious as any other form of waste. 
There is no injury to the country in an expenditure on liquor, but 
there must be a point at which that expenditure unduly restricts 
the power of expending upon things more useful or beneficial 


| than artificial stimulants. ‘Take the commonest case of all, the 


consumption of tobacco, a thing clearly not absolutely needed. The 
country is not injured economically by that expenditure as long 
as the return in pleasure, or refreshment, or trade paid for by 
the planter is equal to the toil expended in buying the weed, but 
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penditure is then waste of so much toil which might be better | 


directed. 
The true moral objection to luxury is, we think, not its “¢ enervat- 
ing” effect, which is doubtful, or its effect in ‘+ loosening” the 


bonds of the mind, for it may strengthen some of them, but the | Manufacturing district. 
disturbance it creates as to the true objects of life and living. |® distaff at the farmer’s own house, 
Human beings under a réyime like, for instance, that of the Second | in the market to the clothier. 


Empire, are lost in their own surroundings, in things which are 
not themselves, but only the clothing of themselves. Let many 
wonien in great places indulge in extravagance of dress, and 
instantly an expensive mode of dressing becomes each woman’s 
object, is elevated to an unreal and absurd importance in the scale 
of her life. But what then? it is replied,—all objects are unim- 
portant if viewed in one way, everything is comparative, and why 
should not a woman seek to excel in apparel as well as, say, in 
social influence? Simply because, though each end may be equally 
wortliless,—and there are ends not worthless,—the effort towards 
One acts as a relaxation diminishing true strength, the strain to the 
other as a discipline increasing strength. It is not more worth 
while to jump further than anybody else than it is to sleep longer 
than anybody else, but to accomplish the jump the body must be 
trained in a way which strengthens it for all real work, and to 
acquire a habit of sleep must be trained in a way which weakens 
it for all real work. The habit of luxury blinds the mind to 
true proportion, elevates things comparatively valueléss into 
things of positive value. Whenever it does not, luxury ceases 
to be, and becomes mere grandeur, or splendour, or custom. It 
was said during the Crimean war that luxury evidently did not 
enervate, the ‘‘ curled darlings” charging Russian batteries very 
gallantly. That was only partially true, the troopers who knew not 
luxury charging just as well, and shrink’ng much less from green 
coffee and raw pork ; but so far as it was true, it was true because 
with most of the curled darlings luxuries had fallen back to their 
proper place in life, occupying no particular thought, or time, or 
energy. A man may live like Sardanapalus, but if he does not 
want to live so, and simply accepts such living as an accident, or 
as the atmosphere around him, luxury will not hurt him. One 
man may eat off silver and another off delf, and the delf owner 
be the more truly luxurious of the two, that is, spend more of 
himself in caring about what he eats off. The charge brought 
by sensible men against the luxuriousness of the hour is not that 
it enervates, for it does not, or that it costs money, for wasteful- 
ness is a question of comparison, but that it lowers the standard 
of life, confuses and perplexes the motive forces which impel 
mankind. Let the Marquise de la Folie dress in cloth of gold if 
she likes, and there is, if she can afford it, no harm done, unless 
the said cloth is opposed to good taste or diminishes her own 
beauty ; but when life is sacrificed to gold cloth, when it 
becomes a paramount object to have gold cloth, and ambition 
means much gold cloth, and emulation the best gold cloth, 
and pride pleasure in her gold cloth, then life is lowered, in 
our judgment greatly lowered, but by universal consent lowered 
in some degree. Anything that increases that process is bad, and 
the surly moralists who protest against luxury are distinctly in the 
right. No doubt they overdo their case. Luxury palls so very 
fast that it seldom endures as luxury, either sinks into its proper 
place in life, or produces a reaction towards asceticism as a relief. 
Let luxury in dress go as far as it will, some one is sure sooner or 
later to discover that it injures beauty or manliness, and discarding 
it, to change the current of ambition, or emulation, or taste towards 
simplicity. But their denunciation is in itself sound, not unsound, 
and it is a pity for a large society to make even temporarily the 
mistake. Colour in a picture is not necessarily bad, but suppose 
you cannot see the picture for the glare of colour, surely then art 
is lowered ? 

At this present moment luxury in France, America, and even 
England has advanced till it is, we believe, in spite of our con- 
temporary, becoming mischievous. Men, and still more women, 
make of outward luxury a passion, till they expend toil and men- 
tal force and life itself to gratify it, feel delight when their equip- 
ages are the finest, their plate the heaviest, their wines the most 
expensive, till in fact mere surroundings have become part of 
themselves, absorb and stifle all that is nobler in them. To ‘‘ rise” 
is to have rich things, to ‘‘shine” to have the richest things, to ‘‘ suc- 
ceed” to have immensely rich things, and to ‘‘ fail” to give up rich 
things or not to get them. There is no harm in the rich things, 
any more than there is in pigs’ food, but to want them as pigs want 
swill is to be piggish without the excuse of a pig's nature, is to 
the individual degradation, to society an injury. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
VII.—Tue West Counrry.—Concivsion. 
W* have already seen that the clothing trade prevailed 
¢ in the West Country; indeed it was once a great 
The wool was washed and spun with 
the thread then sold 
By his weavers, who worked 
either in his small shop or outhouse, it was woven into 
pieces of undyed and undressed cloth. No large bodies of 
weavers worked together. The pieces ‘“‘ were now sent to 
foreigners, chiefly Flemings, who finished the:n off, realizing a 
profit of 500,000/. a year by so doing. ‘The pieces of finished cloth 
were then exported for sale in Spain or Portugal by the Flemings 
or Dutch, who had purchased them to finish them off, and were 
then sold as Flemish bays.” Afterwards “ English clothiers adopted 
a new method, that of dying the wool before weaving it. A 
Dutchman taught them how a fine scarlet dye might be procured 
about 1635, when the art of fixing colours produced from logwood 
was also acquired, and the Act for prohibiting the use of logwood 
was repealed in 1660.” Among the names of woollen articles in 
this early trade we find ‘“*Taunton cottons.” In 1621 prices 
were very low in everything except corn, and the weavers 
were willing to work for merely meat and drink. There was 
great distress, and in Exeter there were 300 poor weavers 
about in the streets asking alms. Artificial attempts were made 
to renew the trade. Merchants who dealt in the cloths 
were ordered to buy a quantity weekly, and the Sheriffs were 
directed to sen1 delegates from the clothiers to consult with com- 
missioners in London. ‘‘The merchants of that great manu- 
facturing city, Exeter, exported till the latter part of the eighteenth 
century serges and cloths to Italy.” But the competition of the 
factory system of the North destroyed the cloth manufactures 
of the West Country. It isa significant remark of the elder Cecil 
with respect to this early cloth trade, that ‘‘ those that depend upon 
the making of cloths are of worse condition to be quietly governed 
than the husbandmen,”—and this speaksvolumesfor the spirit of the 
old clothiers of the West Country. A lace manufacture also sprang 
up in early times in West Dorset and south-east Devon, ‘“ but 
from the circumstance of the dealers who visited the metropolis and 
the great towns residing at Lym2 and Honiton, their lace was. 
extensively known as Lyme lace and Honiton lace, though much of 
it had not been made in either town.” 

We have seen how the West Country aided the Kings of 
England in their French wars, and suffered in its turn from attacks 
on the part of France. These continued during all the earlier 
half of the fifteenth century. ‘Then came the Wars of the Roses, 
in which the West Country was much divided—on the whole, 
however, rather inclining to the House of Lancaster. The roll of 
Parliament of the year 1455 speaks of several riots and murders 
committed in the West by the Earl of Devon and Lord Bonville, 
who were near neighbours, the former being a Lancastrian and 
the latter a Yorkist. ‘There was an encounter between them on 
Clist Heath in which Lord Bonville was victorious, and the gates 
of Exeter were opened to him and his party. In 1469 Hugh 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, besieged Lord Fitzwarren, Lord Din- 
ham, and Lord Carew in Exeter, where the Duchess of Clarence 
also then was. The siege was, however, raised by the mediation 
of the Church. Soon after the Lancastriaus were worsted in the 
battle of Looscote, and the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of 
Warwick retiring into Devonshire, sailed from Dartmouth to 
Calais, about four months afterwards returning to England with 
reinforcements, and landing at Exmouth, Dartmouth, and Ply- 
mouth. ‘The Lancastrian forces from Devonshire and Cornwall, 
under Sir John Arundell and Sir Hugh Courtenay, mustered at 
Exeter in 1472, before marching to the fatal field of ‘Tewkes- 
bury. In thesame year, in the month of September, John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, having “by subtlety” got possession of St. 
Michael’s Mount, held it with a garrison of four hundred men till 
the 3rd of February in the ensuing year, when he surrendered to 
Sir Thomas Fortescue, on condition of having his life spared. 

But the Cornish rebellion of 1497 is one of the most remarkable 
incidents of our national history. In consequence of discontents 
occasioned by the levy by Henry VII. of a tax for the Scottish 
war, the commons of Cornwall, instigated by Thomas Flannock, 
the head of a respectable family in the county, and, as Hollinshed 
calls him, “ learned in the law of the realm,” and Michael Joseph, 
a smith of Bodmin, rose in rebellion, and having prevailed on Lord 
Audley to be their General, marched without interruption through 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Surrey, till they came. 





to Blackheath in Kent, where they were defeated, and their leaders 
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taken prisoners and executed. The Cornish men were mostly 
armed with bows and arrows and bills, and their arrows were 
reported to be of the length of a tailor’s yard. In the September 
following Perkin Warbeck landed at Whitsand Bay, near the 
Land's End, gathered together a force of Cornish men, 3,000 in 
number, and marched to besiege Exeter, leaving his wife at St. 
Michael’s Mount. The siege of Exeter was raised by Edward 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon and the posse comitatus of Devon, and 
Warbeck marched towards Taunton, many of his followers 
abandoning him, but the Cornish men advising him not to despair. 
But on the approach of the Royal army his courage failed him, 
he stole away from his followers in the night, and the unfortunate 
insurgents had to surrender at discretion. The leaders were 
hanged; the mass of them, on the arrival of King Henry at 
Exeter, were led bareheaded and with halters round their necks 
into his presence, and discharged after admonition ; the inhabitants 
of the villages in which Warbeck had obtained either aid or 
refreshment were amerced proportionably to the amount of 10,000/. 
Perkin’s wife, surrendering St. Michael's Mount, was sent up to 
Court to attend on the Queen. 

This was an unquiet period in the West Country. In 1549, 
in the reign of Edward VI., there was another great rebellion in 
Devonshire and Cornwall. ‘‘The West Countrymen spurned the new 
Book of Common Prayer, as being in New English, which so many 
could not understand, as they could neither read nor follow the 
service in English, Cornish being their language.” The insurgents 
grew more daring in proportion as mercy was offered to them, and 
in their Tenth Article expressed their determination to have nothing 
todo with the English tongue as follows :—‘‘ We will have the 
Bible and the books of Scripture in English to be called in again, 
for we are informed that otherwise the clergy shall not of long time 
confound the heretics.” ‘Their leaders were Sir Thomas Pomeroy, 
Mr. Berry, and Mr. Coffin, of Devon, and Mr. Humphrey Arun- 
dell, of Cornwall. ‘‘ Lord Russell, in this rebellion, not having 
received the expected supplies for suppressing it from the Court, 
at that time so far distant, three merchants of Exeter assisted him 
with such a sum of money, borrowed on their credit from the 
merchants of Lyne and Taunton, as ‘ quite dispelled his heaviness.’ ” 
Lord Russell with some difficulty defeated the sturdy rebels at 
Exeter on the 19th of August, with the loss of 1,000 men. All 
the leaders but Pomeroy, who made his peace, were executed. In 
1554 Sir Peter and Sir Gawen Carew, who had been active 
against the rebels of 1549, were in arms themselves against 
the Spanish match of Mary. They in their turn were defeated 
and fled to the Continent, but returned and became conspicuous 
on the seas in Elizabeth’s reign. The reign of the great Queen 
was an era of great activity for the Western seaports, for though 
their trade seems to have decayed, they had found occupation of 
a more profitable kind in fitting out vessels to capture the rich 
Spanish galleons and the French merchantmen, and to carry on a 
more than half piratical trade in the West Indies. Elizabeth, who 
had granted letters of marque to privateers, and who benefited by 
the Western ports in the crisis of the Armada, was unable to con- 
trol this irregular warfare (when she wished), as some of her great 
men shared secretly in its profits, the gentlemen of the West 
openly supported it, aud she herself more than once availed her- 
self without scruple of its fruits and countenanced it. ‘The sym- 
pathy of the Protestant youth of the West with their struggling 
fellow-religionists in France and the Low Countries was wonder- 
fully quickened by the adventure and profits of these raids on the 
great Catholic powers; and the Carews, Killigrews, Godolphins, 
Tremaynes, &c., became habitual rovers of the sea. The achieve- 
ments of this half piratical marine, which laid the foundations of 
our great colonial trade and empire, have been done full justice 
to by Mr. Froude and Mr. Kingsley, and Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins. 
Sir Richard Grenville, Thomas Stukeley, of Ilfracombe, and other 
well known ‘men of the West Country,” require no more than 
an allusion to their names. Nor was the West Country less memo- 
rable during the Tudor and early Stuart period for its connection 
with voyages of discovery and the first steps of colonization. It was 
John and Sebastian Cabot, the Venetian merchants of Bristol, who, 
sailing from that port, discovered in 1497 the coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland. Bartholomew Grosnold, a mariner of the West of 
England, was (as far as we know) the first, with four of his com- 
panions, to set foot on the soil of Massachusetts, in the year 1602. 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Humphrey Gilbert (both Devon- 
shire men) first conceived a scheme of systematic colonization. 
T wo companies, Colonies, as they were called, of Virginia, formed 
in London and Plymouth, were incorporated for the purpose of 
carrying out these projects. ‘A religious impulse, however, 
accomplished what commercial enterprise, commanding money and 





Court favour, had attempted without success.” The Pilgrim 
Fathers, seeking a refuge from religious persecution at home in the 
wilds of New England, transported thither among their ranks 
not a few of the names and traditions and customs of the West 
Country, in a stream of emigration commencing from the timewhen 
the passengersin the Mayflower, quitting the port of Plymouth, in 
Old England, laid the foundation of the colony of New Plymouth, 
in the New World. West of England names, not so closely 
connected with religious matters also appear in connection with 
these American enterprises, such, for instance, as the Pophams, Sir 
Ferdinard Gorges, and Robert Trelawny, of Plymouth ; and in all 
the colonial projects of the century the West of England men 
took a leading part. But all these are parts rather of the general 
history of England than of a specially Provincial History. The 
same may be said of the next great era, the Civil Wars in Eng- 
land, in which so many great West of England men played a 
prominent part, and of some of the most important events 
of which the West Country was the scene. The names of 
Sir John Eliot, of St. Germain’s, in Cornwall, John Pym, 
of Somerset, William Strode, of Newnham, in Devonshire, 
John Maynard, the Glanvilles, the Godolphins, Robert Blake, 
the infamous George Monk, and many others, will at once present 
themselves to the memory of the reader; while the campaigns of 
King Charles and the Earl of Essex, of Waller, and Goring, and 
Hopton, the sieges of Lyme, and Taunton, and Exeter, and Ply- 
mouth, and Weymouth, and the victorious career of Fairfax and 
Cromwell in 1645 and 1646, all belong to the same area. The West 
Country was much divided at this period. Atfirst the Parliamentary 
party greatly preponderated, but after the first rupture with the 
King and the commencement of hostilities there grew up a strong 
Royalist party, recruited by fresh deserters from the Parliament's 
ranks, such as Sir Richard Grenville and Sir George Chudleigh. 

Still the Parliament continued strong in certain parts, and was 
supported by a considerable number of determined country 

gentlemen as well as citizens. Plymouth and Taunton were the 
head-quarters of the Puritans. Exeter, and to some extent Bridge- 

water, leant to the King, who found great support in the Cornish 

population. Dorsetshire leant the other way. But a great pro- 
portion of the Puritans of the West were Presbyterians, and after 
the rupture between the two parties and the ascendancy of 
the Independents they began to turn a more favourable ear 
to the idea of accommodation with the King. The Indepen- 
dents had, on this account, and on account of the Royalist 
tendencies generally in the West, deprecated much and long 

delayed the issue of new writs for Parliament to supply the place of 
those members from the West Country who had been disabled 

for deserting to the King. At last, however, the writs were 
issued, and during the latter part of 1647 and the year 1648 

especially a set of members were returned nominally Presbyterians, 

but many of them crypto-Royalists. The consequence was, that’ 
while the army was engaged in crushing the new Royalist Pres- 

byterian risings of 1648 and defeating the Scottish invading army 

its party found themselves outvoted in the Commons. ‘The vote 

of non-addresses to the King was rescinded, and at last, though 

by a small majority, the King’s answers were declared a satisfac- 

tory ground for an arrangement. ‘Then Colonel Pride stepped in, 

by Fairfax and Ireton’s orders, and among the list of the secluded 

members it is curious to see how many belong to the West 

Country. There were at a later period risings in the West, 

such as Penruddock’s, but on the whole it acquiesced tolerably 

quietly in the new order of things. With the Restoration came 

back the dread of *Popery” and arbitrary power, and the 

Protestantism of the West Country again began to kindle. The 

Monmouth campaign and its Somersetshire catastrophe, with the 

bloody assize of Jeffreys, need only a passing reference. Then 

came the trial of the Bishops, one of whom was of a Cornish 

family, and the men of the West sang :— 

“ And shall Trelawny die ? and shall Trelawny die ? 

Then thirty thousand Cornish boys will know the reason why.” 
The landing of William of Orange in the West and the little 
Court he held at Exeter, his bold but unresisted march east- 
ward, and the triumph of his cause are the last great historical 
events of the West Country, though its waters have been often the 
scene of naval combats. To the names of the great men who have 
been already noticed as natives of the West Country during these 
centuries, we must not forget to add, among statesmen and law- 
yers, those of Sir William Petre, Secretary of State to Queen 
Mary; Sir Arthur Chichester, the celebrated Lord Deputy of 
Ireland in the reign of James I.; Lord Chancellor Peter King, in 
the early Hanoverian period; and Dunning, Lord Ashburton ; 
among Churchmen, those of Bishop John Jewel, Dr. John Pri- 
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deaux, and Dr. Richard Hooker—the judicious Hooker; of Gene- 
rals, it is sufficient to name the great Duke of Marlborough, who 
was born in Devonshire, in the house of his maternal grand- 
father, Sir John Drake. 

In one respect the greatness of the West Country must be said to 
be of the past rather than the present day. She was, as we have seen, 
a considerable manufacturing and mercantile district, and her ports 
were filled with shipping, and were in commercial connection with 
every part of the globe. Plymouth and Falmouth still to some 
extent maintain their old ship-port character, though the nature 
of their connection with the shipping is now changed, and it is no 
longer chiefly with Plymouth and Falmouth merchant ships that 
those ports are crowded. But elsewhere the old quays of the 
once famous sea-ports of the south coasts of England are deserted 
and their harbours comparatively empty, while, instead of this, pros- 
perity in a new shape has dawned on several of them with the in- 
troduction of the fashion of marine watering-places. The cause 
of this mercantile and manufacturing decay is thus explained :— 
“‘The decline of these towns was nearly simultaneous, and was 
due to the same causes. Many of our coast towns had been the 
residence of merchants for several centuries, who traded in very 
small vessels, as was then the custom, to foreign ports. Some 
towns had manufactures of woollen goods, carried on in addition 
to the fishing and a little trade in shipping. The war with 
France, after the Revolution and expulsion of James II., put an 
end to the trade with that country, which has never been re- 
established. As the old families, the honoured merchants, died 
off, there were no successors. Their sons withdrew altogether, 
or if they remained, there was no longer any commerce to occupy 
their attention. The vessels used in foreign trade gave way to 
ships which were unsuited to small ports, and large and populous 
towns drew away and retained all the foreign trade.” The result 
of this decay of mercantile and manufacturing activity in the 
West Country has been to throw a great advantage on the side of 
the North of England, whither the centres of manufacture and 
shipping have nearly all shifted, and which has thereby gained a 
position in the comparative weight of English ‘‘ Provinces ” which 
it is not likely that the West Country will ever recover. 

As regards Religion, we have already said that the West Coun- 
try as a whole cannot be said to be a very ecclesiastical district. 
It has always felt strongly on religious questions, but the 
religious enthusiasm has been rather called forth in defence of 
some religious faith attacked than in enthusiastic support to an 
established church. It has long been one of the strongholds of 
Nonconformity ; Joanna Southcote was a native of Devonshire, 
and in the West Country the preachers of Methodism found 
one of their most successful fields of action and made one of 
their most permanent conquests. The excellent moral standard 
and religious tone of the miners of Cornwall rest on irregular 
religious influences rather akin to Dissent than to decorous Angli- 
canism, and the ecclesiastical pretensions of High Churchmen 
are nowhere so fiercely resisted as in the diocese of the Bishop of 
Exeter. There have been comparatively few great literary men 
who own the West Country as their place of birth, but the name 
of Coleridge is sufficient to rescue it from contempt in this respect, 
and scholars tell us that the first rise of literature in England is 
to be traced to the Western Counties. In painting it is enough 
to name Sir Joshua Reynolds, and in music the composer, Matthew 
Lock. 

Such is the history of the West Country, however briefly and 
imperfectly we have been able to tell it. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, September 28, 1866. 
Tue Legislature of South Carolina has passed an Act declaring 
the rights of the negro inhabitants of that State, now happily all 
freemen, ‘Those rights are henceforth, in brief, the enjoyment of 
personal security, liberty, and property, including legal remedies 
for their protection and enforcement such as are enjoyed by all 
other inhabitants of the State. All differences of punishment 
both in kind and in degree are abolished, and all laws inconsistent 
with the new enactment are repealed. I donot know, of course, 
whether the telegraph has informed you of this important and 
significant legislative action on the part of the State which took 
the lead in secession, and which contained the largest proportion- 
ate slave population of all the Southern States. But it is safe to 
assume that the telegraph has not told the fact—equally impor- 
tant to an understanding of the political situation of the coun- 





try—that this action of South Carolina, which makes the Civil 
Rights’ Bill andthe pending Constitutional Amendment superfluous 
in regard to the negroes in that State, is entirely approved by mul- 
titudes of people who are entirely opposed to the action of the 
“ Radicals” in Congress in regard to that amendment and in 
regard to the lately rebellious States. Their opposition is neither 
to the endowment: of the negroes with civil rights nor to any 
provision in the amendment for the benefit of the freedmen, nor 
to that which, by making the voting population the basis of 
representation, deprives States which do not admit negroes to the 
ballot-box of the benefit of the enumeration of their negro popu- 
lation in the apportionment of representatives in the lower House 
of Congress. All this they regard as just, and as the inevitable 
consequence of the amendment already adopted making slavery 
unconstitutional. What they do so strenuously oppose is the 
making the adoption of the pending amendment the condition of 
any representation at all in Congress on the part of certain States, 
and the attempt to declare by the Civil Rights’ Bill who are 
citizens. Citizens of the United States are now, and have always 
hitherto been, such in virtue of citizenship of some State or Terri- 
tory. It might be better—let me say that your correspondent 
thinks that it would be better—that citizenship of the United 
States should be a question subject to the authority of 
Congress. But until it becomes so in a constitutional manner, 
they oppose all attempts of Congress to control that matter. 
This opposition is just as strenuous on the part of men who are, 
and for years have been, earnest advocates of the admission of the 
negroes to all civil rights, including those of suffrage and eligibi- 
lity to office, as on the part of those who hold the contrary to be 
the best policy for the country, and one not at all unjust. Let me 
frankly say, merely that the readers of the Spectator may know 
your correspondent’s personal point of view, that I am one of the 
latter. If I believedin manhood suffrage, i. ¢., that every inhabi- 
tant of every country, white or black, being of mature age and 
out of prison, is justly entitled to suffrage and eligibility to office, 
I should, of course, admit the right of negroes and also of women 
to those privileges, which, however, in that case would cease to be 
privileges. But as I not only would not admit women to the 
ballot-box and to office, but would exclude therefrom many white 
persons, and as I can see no other fit reason for the granting of 
the privileges in question than the judgment, or, if you please, the 
mere preference, of those who have made the Government,—of 
those people who are the State,—it seems to me not at all unjust 
(equality of civil rights being secured to all) to exclude negroes 
or any other class of persons whose exclusion is, in the judgment 
of the people in question, desirable for the general welfare of the 
whole country. But aside from this question is the great one of 
constitutional government, which by many of the best, the most 
liberal, and most philanthropic minds in this country, to say the 
least, is regarded as paramount to all others. As to this, the 
Evening Post, which is one of the most important organs of 
public opinion in the North, not only because of the high reputa- 
tion of its editor, Mr. Bryant, and the fact that it has for years 
been the unwavering advocate of giving all rights and privileges, 
political as well as personal, to the negroes, but because of its very 
large circulation and of its representative position in regard to a 
multitudinous class of educated and thoughtful people, takes this 
position. After saying that ‘‘ there are two theories of political 
action held in this country by two sets of men, both of which 
desire the spread of universal liberty, justice, and equal rights,” it 
mentions as one of these two that which is represented by ‘the 
Garrisonian abolitionists, who denounced the Constitution of the 
United States as a covenant with death and a league with hell ; 
and by the Tribune, which says, ‘‘ constitutional forms are very 
WON. ...-; Secure us essential justice, and we are not particular 
as to forms ;” and then it states the other theory thus :— 


“The other view, to which the Evening Post has constantly adhered, 
regards the Union as the great safeguard of popular liberty, and the 
Constitution as a wiso and noble instrument, under which, with tho 
powers of amendment secured in it, the American people may justly 
expect to make steady progress in liberty and enlightenment, and which 
therefore the highest interest of the American people should lead them 
most jealously to guard against violation, by any party or for any cause 
iN re Now it is an important question which of these two theories 
is right. They are very different; the one despises law, the other de- 
pends upon law; the one seeks to attain liberty by violence, and the 
other desires to secure liberty by the strict enforcement of law; the one 
sees no hope of progress, except by spasmodic extra-constitutional 
efforts; the other believes that true and safe progress in liberty and 
justice is only possible by the faithful observance of the Constitution, 
and the zealous use of all the rights and powers it guarantees. The 
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first is impatient, the last patient; the one regards the Constitution as a 
source of oppression ; the other holds it to be the ark of safety for the 
liberties of the people. The history of our country shows that the con- 
stitutional theory is wise and right; the history of Mexico, of France, 
of the unhappy South American Republics, shows equally that the anti- 
constitutional theory is wrong, destructive of liberty, and productive 
only of anarchy and despotism.” 

On these grounds the action of the 
opposed by the Evening Post and those 
whom is Henry Ward Beecher, than 
world a man of wider sympathies, or & sturdier, more unflinching 
champion of the oppressed, of whatever race or clime. But it may 
be, it has been said, this does not touch the important question. Will 
you allow the South full power to tax, fine, imprison, massacre its 
‘own negro population just as it pleases, without any impediment 
from Congress? Shall they be left uncontrolled by any laws 
except their own to lynch and oppress the emancipated negroes as 
they please? To which these men reply, ‘‘ How can it be other- 
wise without setting law and constitutional government at naught ? 
We, whose fathers framed this Government and fought at Bunker 
Hill and Saratoga, and who ourselves have fought on half the 
pattle-fields of the civil war, may be taxed, and fined, and mur- 
dered without any impediment from Congress, our kinsmen may 
be lynched and oppressed unprotected by any laws except those of 
their own State. The Government at Washington has in the time 
of peace no more right to interfere for the protection of white men 
in New York, except at the request of its Governor, than it has to 
do the same in Canada. Why should constitutional government 
be set aside for the negro and not for us? Memphis and New 
Orleans are frightful facts, but that is because Memphis and New 
Orleans are frightful places. They treated white men there 
before the war just as they have treated negroes since, and Con- 
gress could not interfere. And has the war changed either their 
nature or the obligations of constitutional government?” ‘Thus 
these men reason, and no attempt to appreciate the political 
position here can be successful without a full recognition of their 

ect candour, love of justice, and good-will to the negro, and 
also of the fact that they are exceedingly numerous, and even 
more influential than their numbers would seem to warrant. 

But in spite of all this, true as it is, truer than I fear many in 
England for whom I have more than high respect will believe it 
to be, the Spectator’s prophecy that the Philadelphia Convention 
would be practically fruitless will be fulfilled. Its nauseous melo- 
dramatic clap-trap of the entry of the delegates of Massachusetts 
and South Carolina arm-in-arm, which would not take in a 
school-boy, has proved as f utile and meaningless as the entry into 
its successor of Mr. Tilton, the white editor of the Jndependent, 
arm-in-arm with the mulatto, Frederick Douglass. ‘The latter was 
afraid to demand negro suffrage, and the former has proved to be 
simply naught. The political situation is now as if it had never 
taken place. This was brought about by the Democratic party 
leaders, who sought merely to use the feeling represented in that 
Convention for the rehabilitation of the old Democratic party. 
That party has always been ready to coalesce with any party or 
body of men that would consent to be merged in it. Not neces- 
sarily to adopt its principles. As to those, some of which are very 
good, it has never been exacting or consistent. It has in the same 
canvas talked differently in different places. But upon one point 
it has been inflexible, the support of “ regular nominations,” 
‘‘ regular standing ” in the party. And in its recent nominations 
it has shown itself the mere old rotten political machine it was for 
many years before the war. It has rejected General Dix in New 
York for Governor, life-long member of the party though he has 
been, and has nominated Mr. Hoffman, the Mayor of this city. 
In Pennsylvania it has nominated a gentleman who rejoices in the 
name of Heister Olymer, and who was one of the bitterest opponents 
of the Government all through the war. After all, I for one am 
glad that the Democratic leaders have done this ; for it secures the 
utter destruction of the Democratic party, which as a political 
organization was the pest and incubus of the country. It was 
crushed before, but owing to the lack of statesmanship of the 
Republican leaders it was beginning to lift up its hideous 
head again, Now it will be ground to powder. General Dix, 
a Democrat, would have been elected by a tremendous majority ; 
Mayor Hoffman, also a Democrat and a very estimable gentle- 
man, will be tremendously defeated ; and Heister Olymer will 
be ‘“histed” the wrong way in such a fashion that he will feel 
like disowning his surname for ever after. The best and also the 
largest part of the people will not trust the Democratic party with 
the government. I verily believe they would sooner put it in the 
hands of Jefferson Davis, Alexander Stephens, and General Lee 


« Radicals” in Congress is 
whom it represents, among 
whom there is not in the 





than in those of the Democratic leaders. Among the intelligent 
and educated classes almost all the young men are deserting, or 
not joining the Democratic party. It is quite common to see & 
father a Democrat, and his sons just arrived at manhood ready to 
yote for anybody but a nominee of the Democratic party, even 
although they are not Radicals, or even Republicans. The reverse 
is almost unknown. ‘Therefore it is that the Philadelphia Con- 
vention has failed in effecting a coalition against the Radicals. 
There is another reason; the President’s tour, which has had 
just the contrary effect from that which it was intended 
to have. But I venture to assure you that under any circum- 
stances that are likely to occur there is not the slightest chance 
of “an outbreak,” or of any conflict of force between the President 
and Congress. The President will veto, but he will execute all 
laws constitutionally passed in spite of his veto. The ballot-box 
and the Supreme Court will decide all political questions ; and 
the President will not be impeached, unless we have a majority in 
Congress composed of Wendell Phillipses, which is not probable. 
With this letter I hope that I have bid adieu to politics for a 
long season. A YANKEE. 
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BISHOPSGATE VESTRY AND THE ATHANASLAN 
CREED. 
[To tHe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Bishopsgate Street, October 15, 1866. 
Sir,—I was quite aware when I brought forward my resolution at 
the Bishopsgate Vestry of the sort of attack I should expose myself 
to from a section of the religious press. If I call your notice to 
the enclosed paragraph from the Church Times, it is simply that I 
have no wish to shift the responsibility of our motion to other 

shoulders not responsible. ‘The paragraph is as follows :— 

“ Now, with all our profound reverence for the ecumenical wisdom of 
a vestry, we cannot concede to the good people of St. Botolph’s the right 
to revise the Catholic Faith ; we will even go so far as to say that if the 
task were to be undertaken by the blended wisdom of even three vest- 
ries such as those of St. Pancras, Marylebone, and Bermondsey, they 
would not be accepted as occupying the same footing as a | 
Council. Are we too complimen in ascribing to the Rector of St. 


Botolph’s the initiative of this particularly cool proceeding ? Mr. Rogers 


has worked zealously in the cause of secular as against religious educa- 


tion, and one of his first steps on becoming Rector was to abolish tho 
long-established weekly celebration. It is scarcely too much to credit 
him with the idea of putting up a posse of shopkeepers—who may bo 
Churchmen, Jews, Turks, Infidels, or Fire Worse ts propose the 
emasculation of that grand exposition of the Catholic Faith which tho 
Ancient Church has bequeathed to us in the Athanasian Creed.” 

The suggestion that the Rev. W. Rogers was the moving spring 
of the resolution is absolutely untrue ; he did not know a word 
about it until the time of meeting, 80 that the personal reflection 
associated with his name is all beside the mark; but asour Rector, 
we are content to measure the great services he is rendering to 
the present and future generation by the side of those clerical 
favourites of the Church Times who are creating so much strife, 
wasting much precious time in cavilling over the colour and shape 
of their vestments, or the precise spot they should stand in conduct- 
ing the worship “ of Him who saw more beauty in the lily of the 
valley than in Solomon's glory.” ‘The resolution arose in this way. 
Thinking over the Bishop's coming Visitation, it occurred to me 
that these great occasions might be turned to some more practical 
purpose, so far as the people, through their Churchwardens, were 
concerned, than the mere returning answers to a lot of dry, 
formal queries, or passing through a sort of ecclesiastical levée. 
And among the many questions which would naturally rise up 
calling for inquiry was this Athanasian Creed, hurtful to so many 
minds within and offensive to so many outside the pale of the 
Church, aggravated by the libel it casts upon the great Head. 

I took up my pen to address a few thoughts to the City Press, 
when the thought crossed me, why not begin at Jerusalem, and 
through our own Vestry take the first practical step ?—and convers- 
ing with neighbour after neighbour, I found a uniform feeling, 80 
that it was the spontaneous act of the people. The clergy were not 
consulted. ‘Thanks to the press, almost universal, and to you in 
particular, we have received the help the subject needed, namely, 
ventilation. This creed only wants the exercise of a little thought, 
and the men with brains and soul will turn from it with disgust. 
People have gone to church, have heard this creed read with as 
much interest as they listen to the antiquated language of a ward 
beadle opening a wardmote, both alike beginning and ending 
with form, forgetting their share of the responsibility by profess- 
ing to join in it as a part of divine worship, when in letter and in 
spirit it clashes with our whole nature. 

I have yet to learn that shopkeepers are less 
expression to their convictions of what they 


competent to give 
believe to be true 
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than any other class; a vestry meeting at any rate will exhibit as 
much common sense as that periodical debating club called Con- 
vocation. The Church Times refers to Jews, infidels, fire-wor- 
shippers, &c.; at any rate they take their money, and so long as 
they are not over righteous to do that they must submit to the 
other. Fire-worshippers, indeed! Judging from the candles they 
struggle to light up, I venture to think they must have borrowed 
the figure from home, and their darkness almost as terrible as the 
creed they wish to perpetuate. 
This very small beginning which the Church Times refers to I 
hope will tend to hasten the day which shall erase the darkest 
page in our book of Common Prayer, and in spite of the Church’s 
many failings she shall have this to glory in,—that she recognizes 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Men.—Yours, &c., 
Wn. ArprnHorp. 





ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND THE “ LIFE OF 
BLANCO WHITE.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

October 16, 1866. 
Srr,—In the Life and Correspondence of Archbishop Whately, just 
issued by Messrs. Longman, accusations of the gravest literary 
immorality are put forth against the editor of the Life of Blanco 
White, published in 1845, in a letter from the Archbishop to an 
unnamed correspondent, whose name, however, with the suppressed 
portions of the original letter, I am able to supply. 

I am charged with the following offences :—1st. That before the 
publication of the Life, I, in a religious periodical, knowing the 
facts not to be so, stated or purposely gave the impression that 
Blanco White on his ceasing to be a member of the Church of 
England was turned out of the Archbishop’s house, and abandoned 
to poverty and solitude by his former religious friends. 

2nd. That the Life of Blanco White surpasses the average of 
ordinary ‘‘ nuisances ” of that description, in giving to the public 
‘¢ what derives its chief or sole interest from the very circumstance 
of its being unfit for the public eye.” 

3rd. That this ‘‘ indecent exposure ” is aggravated by the fact 
‘¢ that the editor has published what he knew to be private memo- 
randa of a person of unsound mind.” 

Of none of these things am I guilty. 1st. In a brief sketch of 
his life, which appeared in 1841, in the pages of a periodical then 
edited by me, I represented Mr. White’s separation from his 
former home and associates, on his change of opinions, as a deplor- 
able necessity of the state of religious feeling in this country ; and 
I stated that his friends of the Church of England followed him 
into his self-banishment with the most tender and generous care. 
The instances of this tenderness and generosity are given in detail 
in the Life of 1845. 

2nd. In my own name it would be useless to give any answer 
to the charge that ‘‘the Life of Blanco White, written by him- 
self,” is an indecent exposure of what ought to have been kept 
from the public eye. The Life must answer for itself. I am 
the accused, and on a matter of judgment and delicacy I cannot be 
justified by my own opinion of what I did in carrying into execution 
the last wishes and directions of my friend. I may say legiti- 
mately that, as far as I know, to ng other person than Arch- 
bishop Whately has the Zife appeared to be an exposure of 
anything that ought to have been reserved. 

5rd. That I knew Mr. White to be of an unsound mind, for 
the last years of his life or at any period of his life, is simply not 
true. I knew the Archbishop had said so, with a view to the 
suppression of any publication whatsoever of the Memoirs of 
Blanco White. I had abundant reason to satisfy me, from the 
most intimate personal knowledge of the last six years of his life, 
from documentary evidence extending over his whole life, and 
from testimony, that, whatever may have been the morbid moments 
of an invalid at a time when I did not know him, he was never of 
an unsound mind in the ordinary understanding of the words,—not 
even to the extent in which Archbishop Whately exhibited an 
unsound mind in originally advancing these charges, and the editor 
and publishers of his Life have exhibited an unsound judgment 
in now reproducing them. I ascribe no untruthfulness to the 
Archbishop, but I believe that he was a man capable of being 
blinded and driven by wilfulness. 

I cannot, Sir, even in the interests of literary justice and honour, 
ask you to afford larger space to the defence of a person so 
unknown to the public as I am. You will render me a most 
important service by enabling me to announce that in the next 
issue of the Theological Review, January, 1867, I shall at full 
length meet the painful necessities of the case.—I am, Sir, yours 


BOOKS. 


—~>—— 
MR. FROUDE’S NEW VOLUMES.* 

Ir is probable that these volumes will not be so popular as some 
of their predecessors. This will not be Mr. Froude’s fault, except 
perhaps that he does not give all the relief possible to the 
monotony of his subject. But he has to treat of a somewhat 
dreary period, a period filled with constant political intrigues, 
which no art can enliven, in which issues most momentoug 
to the world were decided, but which was not illustrated 
by many great events. Mr. Froude’s readers will be called 
upon to exercise some patience, and this is not a demand 
which he has been accustomed to make on them. Not failing 
in this, they will, we believe, be impressed more strongly 
than ever they have been before with the sense of his power as 
an historian. He is indeed fortunate beyond his predecessors in 
the abundance of the materials which he finds ready to his hand. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the task of 
writing history has been simplified by the discovery, if we may 
use the expression, of the original authorities. The contents of 
the Rolls’ House and the State-Paper Offices, English and 
Foreign, are very different things from the dozen or so of 
chroniclers and miscellaneous writers which formed the stock-in- 
trade of an historian half a century ago. The multiplication of 
the mechanical toil is but a small part of the matter. These 
documents are a labyrinth in which a man may very easily be 
lost. To sift the truth out of them is difficult enough. It is 
still more difficult to preserve the sense of the relative pro- 
portion of things, and the feeling of perspective which an his- 
torical writer certainly needs as much as any man. Mr. Froude 
makes his way through these difficulties with consummate skill. 
We may sometimes differ from his estimate of the authorities 
whom he quotes, though here he has the advantage which those 
who have seen a witness in court possess over those who read the 
evidence in the newspaper. We may doubt some of his conclusions, 
and question some of his estimates of character. We shall be 
certain to dissent very decidedly from some of his opinions. But 
it is impossible not to acknowledge the reality and life with which 
he invests his subject. This is a merit quite distinct from 
force or brilliancy of style. In these respects Mr. Froude 
cannot be compared to Lord Macaulay, but he possesses in far 
higher degree the faculty of making his men and women live. It 
may seem a doubtful compliment to say that his history reads like 

a novel, but it isso. We do not mean a novel of adventure or of 
superficial description, but a novel of character, which depends for 

its interest upon studies of motives. In a work of this kind the 

writer claims to have the power of knowing the hearts of his 

characters, and if he is a great artist he makes us acknowledge 

his claim. Such an artist Mr. Froude shows himself to be. He 

makes a masterly use of opportunities which actually put him in the 

vantage-ground which the novelist seems to occupy. In this vast 

mass of documents, public and private, some of them meant to tell 

the truth and some meant to conceal it, of every degree of value 

and interest, he finds the autobiography, all unconsciously written, 

of a past generation. ‘The power of discerning and drawing forth 

this treasure is the power of writing history, and makes Mr. 

Froude’s book differ from what commonly bear the same name as 

a drama differs from a puppet show. 

In this case the drama is one of the acts in what may be called 

“The Tragedy of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots.” A singular combi- 

nation of circumstances made this woman the centre of European 

politics, a marvellous web of intrigue, which was still further com- 

plicated by her personal qualities, both good and bad. The story of 

the six years which these volumes embrace is the story of her fall, 

and Mr. Froude tells it with great dramatic power. ‘The pathetic 

narrative of Darnley’s murder, which our readers will remember as 

occurring at the end of the eighth volume, may stand as the prologue 

of the tragedy ; the central interest is the working out of the 

Nemesis of this great crime. ‘To the direct evidence against 

Mary Mr. Froude has, as might be expected, little to add, but 

he supplements it with a proof which is less liable to cavil. 

He makes us see, as the action moves onwards, how every- 

where, and most of all in the councils of her friends, the 

conviction of Mary’s guilt was continually working like a 

curse upon her fortunes. This argument he draws out with 

a force which makes it one of the most striking features of his 

work. Nothing probably will ever settle a question which has 
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d into regions of political sentiment inac- | we think, have left such expressions as a “‘ thick-limbed scoundrel, 


been long ago remove 

» ~~ ° : + . ! “ * * ] ° 

cessible to reasoning or evidence; but Mr. Froude certainlyssolves a | or “ sacrificing a noble nature on the foul altar of sensuality and 
at historical difficulty when he thus accounts for the speedy ruin | lust,” or, speaking of the famous casket, “ being of infinite im- 


of a cause which commanded the sympathy of the great European | portance to him, he sent Dalgleish, one of his servants, from 
owers, and to which three-fourths of the nobility and more than | Dunbar after his flight from Carberry Hill, to fetch it.” The 
ral of the people of the two kingdoms, openly or in secret, adhered. | plan of the whole is not conceived with the artistic skill in which 


Mr. Froude, as our readers know, has strong convictions and | Mr. Froude can only fail from want of care. As we have said 
| before, it wants relief, not to speak of the convenience of making 


expresses them strongly, but he is unfair to none of his charac- | é 
ters, and he never fails to give them at least a human aspect. | every instalment of the work complete in itself; some change 
’ ' 


An Anglican prelate is the only being for whom he seems to feel from the atmosphere of politics to which Mr. Froude confines his 
an utter scorn. Of Mary he does not hesitate to speak as an | readers would have been most welcome. As it is, of the social 
adulteress and murderess, but he does justice to her consummate | condition of the people, of the growth of commerce, of literature 
powers of mind, her resolute will, and dauntless courage, and to , and learning, we hear nothing, or next to nothing. English ad- 
the occasional nobility of her impulses. Such justice is perhaps | venture abroad is represented by one incident, the defeat of Sir 
not hard to do in a portraiture so brilliant in colour and so decided | John Hawkins at St. Jean de Luz, No mention is made of the 
in outline; it is less easy to be equally fair in dealing with | Universities except in the singlg sketch of Thomas Cartwright. 
characters less picturesque. Mr. Froude’s language about, A few contemptuous words are all the notice that our author 
Philip IL. seems particularly discriminating and just :— deigns to take of the English Church. We cannot say that when 
“Fle was moderate in his habits, careful, business-like, and usually Mr. F roude does step aside from politics for a moment he is very 
kind and conciliatory. He could under no circumstances have been a happy in his remarks or his illustrations, It can serve no useful 
great man, but with other opportunities he might have passed muster | purpose to drag in, as he does more than once, the vexed question 
among Sovereigns ry nce better = the roti “¢ them; he | of the destruction of the Canaanite nations. And it is a positive 
ight have received credi or many negative virtues, and a conscien- . scien ° * x ° 
aa application to the common duties of his office. He was one of | absurdity to compare the Massacre of St. Bartholomew with the 
those limited but not ill meaning men to whom religion furnishes | slaughter of the Amalekites. A treacherous attack made by one 
usually a yong Fee of — we ny are a and a portion of the nation upon men of the same race, bears no sort of 
bmit to its authority. In the unfortunate conjunction in which he hese : : 
ne set to reign what ought to have guided him into good became the resemblance to even the cruclest war carried on by one people 
source of these actions which have made his name infamous. With no | ®#gainst another. Again, it is using needlessly offensive language 
broad intelligence to test or correct his superstitions, he gave pro- | to say, ‘‘ God gave the Gospel, the father of lies invented theology.” 
minence, like the rest of his countrymen, to those — features of Such expressions are unworthy of the calm and equitable temper 
I) which could be of the smallest practical value to him.” (ix., which Mr. Froude generally displays. We cannot for! ra 
; - sii a lacs ila notice the strange apology which is put forth for the employment 
Susines monaren, an —— me ; 9 " dealt. with & men, of torture by Elizabeth's ministers. It is simply astonishing ta 
the omg somite is at ming - rong sad +t. be told “that the method of inquiry, however inconsistent with 
Mr. Froude’s picture of him on the eve 0 o ee © *; modern conceptions of justice, was excellently adapted for the 
Bartholomew :— outrooting of the truth.” Torture, we apprehend, has been 
“Charles was a weak, passionate boy, alone in the dark conclave of | rejected by modern justice, not on moral grounds principally, but 
iniquity. He stormed, raved, wept, implored, spoke of his honour, his | pecause it has been found to be the very worst possible way of 
plighted word ; swore at one time that the Admiral (Coligny) should | ,, trooting the truth.” 
not be touched, then prayed them to try other means. But clear, cold, | — OUtPooling ne ruta. f : 
and venomous, Catherine told him it was too late........ For an All these, however, are but the slight blemishes of a very great 
hour and a half the King continued to struggle. ‘ You refuse, then,’ | work, We trust that Mr. Froude will have time and strength to 
Catherine said at last. ‘If it be so, your mother and your brother must | complete his task. He will have put himself in the first rank, if 


care for themselves. Permit us to go.’ The King scowled at her. ‘Is | : ine : : 
it that you are afraid, Sire?’ she hissed in his ear. ‘By God's death !’ , NOt in the very first place, of English historians. 


he cried, springing to his feet, ‘since you will kill the Admiral, kill | 
them all; kill all the Huguenots in France, that none may be left to 7 Ar > QORT 
reproach me! Mort Dieu! Kill them all!’” (x., p. 402.) . ‘ A nergy TOR vo nigel 

Mr. Froude, we may observe, brings out very clearly the fact mn pod paso age el cay roa — Rag <d poe 
that the massacre was an interruption to the policy of the French little of that entific accuracy of. tench which pom net 
Court. Catherine wished for nothing beyond ridding herself of a toutes of emnaien delineatin i dein fom o 
few inconvenient persons, but shedding blood in Paris was then, | muiee © oi o t cal” Seen tt Dee 
as it has often been since, like thrusting a match into a powder | ,, e : te iiss 
magazine. She was “ hoist with her own petard.” The Huguenots | nae Pam F nage pod ear - ; secre co Boy en 
had plenty of leaders left, and she saw the darling objects of her | in thei : z rye 7 “woe . . 
policy, and especially the English alliance, removed to a hopeless | Genehe Caste — _ y oa ry eer irom of the aie, 
distance. In France there was deep dissatisfaction at the act, but Snupsigthenithy. eons 1 ow , gilsdnaptoe-ge nie Ge tsnnsioter 
Philip was delighted, as he had every reason to be. He laughed ae . re og nay ssa ae cun ane enyeing eaeneiey 
for the first and only time in his life, and in Rome, where, as Mr. é ee . yp ont eran | gerne fi ie Pe - ry P ; cock pee 
Froude observes, ‘‘no worldly interests obscured the clearness of achat v4 ree - wWashens ; ssa oe sas Soh o a 
the sacred vision,” there was a perfect enthusiasm of pious joy. eee peaches haeiien cieaaaned pedi oe or 3 he . 

‘The estimate of Elizabeth’s character, with which we are already . non olf Clesthn wonhiies wind pa tain oO mew ares mai 
familiar, is but little modified in these volumes. Mr. Froude in his attention to this first vinci rik a translator of Goethe, and 
attributes to her a generosity of feeling with which she has seldom | ,.. ; P : : : nae 
been credited in her dealings with Mary Stuart. He presses the his imperfect ear for er metre is a further hindrance in his. 
charges of avarice and cruelty strongly against her in the matter of oe . be pap a a esa. pee ~y ta aie 
the northern insurrection. About her domestic life he is remarkably ree 4 ° . Pn 0 = ry 
silent. Her personal presence scasecly appears upon the some. Of him first by one of the most celebrated of Goethe's ballads “ The 
her Court there is not a single picture. Mr. Froude confines himself ree me tl ee wig es As ™ pred * aes - po = 
rigidly to the political situation, but this he describes with a mas- yn he ye A - — “ on 9 1G “< nud ge ws se ong ” 
terly hand. Itis, indeed, a task worthy of his powers. A Protestant oa © ey WR cme sgh ongs oe gh age by 
Sovereign with semi-Catholic sympathies, forced to assist rebel- picking - ae Pihormen withgneg1 i Se empoots ter oe 
lions against those divine rights of kingship in which she herself | “aston. Goethe anid thereupon to Kokermann, “ Tho artists 
passionately believed, under the ban of Rome, but courted by the ae ay Fuhemm, ont owe think: ant pin arabs unit 
great Catholic powers, she occupied a position to which history anges nad ary 4 west ty 2 vemed » Ge earege many 
hardly contains a parallel i: ts connie Os ane ben nin the fascination of the water, which entices us to bathe in summer. 
which it seemed impossible that she could resist was ever rolling There is absolutely nothing else in it, and how are you to paint 

9g” s ‘ s , . cs 
about her, and how its breaking was still delayed till England | ‘B*t?” Here is Captain Chawner’s translation :— 
was united and strong enough to bear it. Nor is it the least part Tas Fuze. 
“The waters rushed, a fisher took 














of the marvel, that her own vacillations and weakness contributed 
3 ; heard thei 

quite as much to her safety as the wisdom of her best advisers. Aud calmly’ onmnt ns his hook, j 
Judged by a literary standard, these volumes are hardly worthy Chilled to the very core. 





of Mr. Froude’s reputation. Th i i igni 

. " e style is sometimes undignified, 

rometi : - * Goethe's Minor Poems. Translated by Edward Chawner (late Captain 77th Regi- 
and sometimes incorrect. A more careful revision would hardly, ment). London: Pitman. 4 sain —_ . 
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And as he sits and gazes, lo! 
In twain the flood divides, 
And from the troubled water, slow 
A water witch there glides. 
“She sang to him, she spake to him, 
‘Why dost my brood decoy 
With human wile and human guile, 
In death-pangs to destroy ? 
Ah! didst thou know that finny prey 
At bottom might be found, 
Thou’dst plunge beneath, without delay, 
And first would’st feel thee sound. 
* ¢ Doth not the dear sun fetch a grace, 
And moon, too, from the sea ? 
Shines not her billow-breathing face 
With twofold purity ? 
Allures thee not this depth of heaven, 
This clear and limpid blue ? 
Allures thee not thy own face even, 
Down in this endless dew ?’ 
“The waters swelled, the waters rushed, 
And wet his naked feet ; 
And through his heart the hot blood gushed, 
As him his love did greet. 
She sang to him, she spake to him, 
Then with him all was o’er; 
Half dragged she him, half sank he in, 
And seen was he no more.” 
Now the besetting sin of this translation is its carelessness in pre- 
serving the ceutral idea, and the naturalistic touches proper to 
that idea. First of all, Captain Chawner mutilates the first line 
and interpolates a second, and both to the destruction of Goethe's 
own meaning. 
“Das Wasser rauscht’, das Wasser schwoll, 
tin Fischer sass daran, 
Sah nach dem Angel ruhevol 
Kiihl bis an’s Herz hinan,” 
—is intended to express the enticing plash and sway of the 
water in the sultry day, and the delicious coolness which it 
carried to the fisherman’s heart, but Captain Chawner first 
deprives the fisherman of the sense of hearing to which this 
sweet sound made its appeal, saying that he did not ‘hear 
their roar,”—of course he didn't, for there was no roar to 
hear, but he heard their plash, and if he hadn’t heard it half 
the meaning of the poem would be lost,—and next he deli- 
berately ‘“ chills” the fisherman to the heart, whereas it is the 
delightful coolness which this sound carried, as Wordsworth says, 
‘+ far into his heart,” that is the motive of the whole poem. If he 
had been chilled he would have recoiled. It was the sweet coolness 
that enchanted his senses to his destruction. Having deprived him 
of the hearing to which the plash of the water makes its appeal, of 
course Captain Chawner is obliged to mistranslate lauscht, * lis- 
tens,” in the fifth line, into ‘‘ gazes,” showing thereby that he at 
least understands the logic of error. He misses, too, the naturalistic 
touch, ‘‘ theilt sich die Fluth empor,” ‘‘ upwards the flood divides,” 
because it is divided by a form coming up from beneath it; and 
‘¢ ein feuchtes Weib” is not a water witch, but ‘‘a dripping woman,” 
the adjective being especially needful to the whole drift of the poem. 
The first half of the second verse is good and accurate ; then we 
have another blunder in the very soul and essence of the poem. As 
Captain Chawner gives it, it is a deliberate appeal to the sportsman 
to jump in, ou the ground of the excellent sport he would find at 
the bottom. ‘“ Ah! did’st thou know what finny prey at bottom 
might be found,” and we suppose Captain Chawner thought that 
the fisherman would be made “ sound” by his immense success in 
subaqueous trout-catching. There is something, too, rather 
absurd in reproaching him for catching fish at the top, and en- 
couraging him to catch fish at the bottom, of the water. Of 
course Goethe never makes his dripping maid guilty of so silly a 
paradox :— 
“* Ach wiisstest du, wie’s Fischlein ist 
So wohlig auf dem Grund, 
Du stiegst herunter wie du bist, 
Und wiirdest erst gesund,” 
is a further appeal to the inviting coolness of the water :— 
“ Knew’st thou how well are they at heart 
O’er whom the waters roll, 
Thou'dst take the plunge e’en as thou art, 
And first would'st feel thee whole.” 
The third verse shows Captain Chawner at his best. It would 
be impossible to translate :— 
* Kehrt wellenathmend ihr Gesicht 
Nicht doppelt schéner her?” 
more exquisitely than by the lines, — 
“ Shines not her billow-breathing face 
With two-fold purity ?” 


. . . oe 
enough of the leisure of which he complains to these Versions, he 
might have made very exquisite translations. The next verse, 
too, is good, though missing the epithet of the water-reflected 
blue sky, ‘* feuchtverklirte Blau,” literally * moisture-transfigured 
Blue,” in the rather meaningless words ‘clear and limpid ;” and 
the last line is a grammatical blunder. It does not mean * does 
not thine own face down there in the eternal dew entice thee” 
but ‘*does not thine own face entice thee down into the eternal 
dew ?” 

Again, in the last verse, there is the element of a good transla. 
tion spoiled by carelessness. ‘ ‘The hot blood” gushing through his 
heart is an interpolation contrary to the genius of the whole poem 
“Sein Herz wuchs ihm so sehnungsvoll,” should be, “And 
through his heart a yearning gushed,”—yearning for the water 
lapping at his feet, which is the greeting of his love referred to, 
Then ‘‘zog” is not ** dragged,” but ‘drew;” all violence jg 
inconsistent with the fascination which is the idea of the poem 
and inconsistent, too, with *‘half sank hein.” If she had dragged 
him he would not have even half sunk in. Take the poem, with 
the corrections we have made, and how transformed it be. 
comes !— 

“ Tho water rushed, the water swelled, 
An angler sat apart, 
His line with quiet mind beheld, 
—Cool to the very heart! 
And as he sits and listens, lo! 
Upwards the flood divides, 
And from the rustling water slow 
A dripping woman glides. 
“Sho sang to him, she spake to him, 
‘Why dost my brood decoy, 
With human wile and human guile, 
In death-pangs to desiroy ? 
Knew’st thou how well are they at heart, 
O’er whom the waters roll, 
Thou'dst take the plunge e’en as thou art, 
And first would’st feel thee whole. 
“* Doth not the dear sun fetch a grace, 
__ And moon, too, from the sea ? 
Shines not her billow-breathing face 
With twofold purity ? 
Allures thee not this depth of heaven, 
This glory of moist blue ? 
Allures thee not thy own face even, 
Into eternal Dew ?’ 
“The waters swelled, the waters rushed, 
And wet his naked feet, 
And through his heart a yearning gushed 
As him his love did greet, 
She sang to him, she spake to him, 
Then with him all was o'er, 
Half drew she him, half sank he in, 
And seen was he no more.” 
We have examined a single specimen of these translations minutely, 
as it is, we believe, the best way of reviewing a book of this nature, 
but we can assure our readers that the same faults and the same 
occasional felicities run through the whole book. Blunders (even 
of grammar) there are many, careless omissions more, happy 
translations not a few. ‘Thus the pretty little poem, ‘“ Die 
Spréde” (which is not certainly to be translated ‘‘ The Prude,”— 
for the young lady is not prudish at all, only entirely disinclined 
to commit herself, —‘‘ The Flirt” would be nearer the mark) is dis- 
figured by a bad blunder at the most critical point of the poem :— 
“THE PRvbE. 
“On a bright and sweet spring morning 
Tripped the shepherdess and sang, 
Young and fair, and sorrow-scorning, 
That it through the fields loud rang, 
So la, la! La, ralla! 
“ Thyrsis offered, kiss him would she, 
Two, three lambkins on the spot. 
Bashfully a moment stood she ; 
Song and laugh, still ceased she not: 
So la, la! La, ralla! 
“ And another proffered ribbons, 
And his heart a third assayed ; 
Jested she at heart and ribbons, 
As she with the lambkins played. 
So la, la! La, ralla!” 
There is a trifling error,in the second verse, “ bashfully a 
moment stood she.” ‘‘Schalkhaft” is *‘roguishly,” and that is one 
of the key-notes of the song. It is not prudery, but love of mis- 
chief, which delights her while she is making her lovers miserable. 
But in the last verse there is a much worse error. She is not “‘play- 
ing” with the lambs at all, she is making a jest of heart and ribbons, 
just as she had made a jest of the lambs which Thrysis had offered 
to bribe her with for a kiss. Yet Captain Chawner has fntroduced 
an unmeaning word, “assayed,” only in order to get a rhyme 





And this verse convinces us that if Captain Chawner had given 


for “ played,” for which there is no corresponding word in the 
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German atall. Yet there is grace in the translation, if there were 
but accuracy. Again in the “Hill Castle” Captain Chawner 
evidently does not know the meaning of “ credenzen,” ‘* to taste,” 
and supposes it means to give eredence. Captain Chawner'’s 
hexameter translations are very defective in metre. Let us sug- 
est to him, if his leisure still be what he tells us in his preface 
that it has been, that he should carefully revise all these transla- 
tions, and we think he might produce something that would really 
poetically render many of Goethe's beautiful poems for the English 
reader. But it will need even more labour to revise this little 
yolume than it has already cost him to produce it. 





FOR EVER AND EVER.* 

Ay incidental controversy has arisen about this book of a rather 
old kind. ‘Two or three critics, or it may be more, but certainly 
two or three, have given opinions upon its merits widely opposed to 
each other. ‘Thereupon the latent creed of many men, and more 
particularly of publishers, expresses itself in print, and we are 
asked whether criticism has any value, whether there are not 
canons from which there can be no appeal. ‘The question shows 
some want of appreciation of the whole system of modern criticism. 
No doubt there are canons both absolute and conventional, canons 
as absolute in the first case as those of music, as rigid in the second 
as those of society. Harmony is the first law in literature as well 
as music, and a breach of harmony can no more be good art in the 
one case than in the other. ‘There are scenes in a novel which 
may jar, just asa false note jars, just as an addition to Macbeth 
making Lady Maebeth dance a jig would jar, which are clearly 
perceptible as jarring sccnes to every taste not utterly depraved. 
So there are conventional rules in literature, as in society, which 
are not to be broken without grave reason, on pain of offending 
the consensus of cultivated opinion, which consensus rests usually 
on an apparent or latent, but always more or less real, con- 
venience. It is expedient to keep up certain rules of costume 
in a drawing-room, and the man who appears there in his 
shirt must show reason for that breach of rule. If he has 
one, and it is adequate, cadit quexstio. The fine lady who objects 
to the shirt when its owner is flying from a murderer or for 
aid against a murderer is a low-minded or silly person, silly as 
Virginia in St. Pierre’s story, who was drowned, or, as we should 
say, drowned herself, rather than be saved by a naked man. So 
if the novelist breaks through a rule, say, what is the most com- 
mon temptation, of our conventional delicacy—delicacy not useless 
when its rule is explained—he must produce cause. If he is ful- 
filling an adequate purpose, such as the removal or diminution of 
human suffering, or obeying some necessity of art, the right of ob- 
jection drops, but the burden of proof rests upon him, not upon the 
critics. These, as it seems to us, are canons, though not expressed 
canonically ; but beyond these rules lies a broad debateable ground, 
upon which the canons do not operate, and every critic must, and 
does, give an opinion regulated by individual taste, training, and 
line of thought. ‘The public is not agreed, and why should its 
mouthpieces be? For example, it is nearly impossible, though 
not quite, to decide whether a book is vulgar or not. There is 
no doubt a real vulgarity about which there can be no question, 
but we do not speak of that, but of conventional vulgarity. 
One man thinks many kinds of realism vulgar, another only 
pretentiousness, There are men who say that Shakespeare's 
comic scenes have in them a vulgar element, and men who 
get annoyed if the vulgarism in Rabelais, — we do not mean 
his dirtiness, that is a separate question,—is made undeniably 
patent. Probably no two men in their hearts ever quite agree 
upon this point, because no two men ever agree as to the limits of 
realism, or in that training which forms taste, or in external 
sympathies. Of three really competent critics one will have a 
slight disgust because Shakespeare drew Mrs. Quickly, because, 
unconsciously to himself, a moral sense dominates his artistic 
perceptions ; another will declare her simply admirable, because the 
love of art in him has suppressed the moral sense; and the third 
will believe her one proof of Shakespeare’s genius, hold her crea- 
tion not only right, but a bounden duty in the dramatist, and yet 
believe that her perfection could only have arisen from some base 
sympathy or regrettable experience in her author. The last is, in 
our judgment, the truest critic, but to accuse his rivals of dishonesty, 
even when their specialities are pushed to an extreme, is an un- 
fairness of which no genuinely sympathetic man could be guilty. 

Let us, since we are upon the subject, say another word for the 
critics. While we believe, and have often said, that the political 
work of English journals is occasionally somewhat unfairly done, 








* Lor Leer and Ever, By Floreuce Mairyat. London: Lentley. 





that is, done with an eye to something else than the expression of the 
writer’s convictions, the critical work is, we believe, almost in- 
variably honest and impartial. Where it is not, it is too lenient. 
It is quite possible to induce a very good critic to write an 
account of a book, or even an appreciation of a book, which is a 
great deal too favourable. It is hard to pitch into personal 
friends, and the book is seldom published in which there is not 
some good, something which may be selected from the rest, and 
explained, or annotated, or illustrated appreciatively. But unfair 
condemnation is excessively rare, so rare as to be almost non- 
existent. Of course a critic may start with a prejudice against 
a school, or a dominant tone, or even an individual, but a delibe- 
rately false review does not appear once in a twelvemonth or a 
decade. Silly reviews do. Prejudiced reviews do. Acrid reviews do. 
But false reviews, that is, reviews in which the reviewer is stating 
an opinion opposed to his own more favourable judgment, appear 
scarcely ever, and the author who lays that comfort to his heart, 
and thinks himself the victim of organized depreciation, will in 
the end be disappointed. 

The book which has been the peg for these remarks, Yor Ever 
and Ever, seems to us to belong entirely to the debateable land. 
One elucated man of average competence will read it, and pronounce 
as his verdict, “ Rubbish!” while another of the same qualifications 
will say, ‘* Well, that is readable, at all events.” ‘To us it seemsa 
very brisk, smartly moving story, tainted, but not spoiled, by a 
radical vulgarity of tone, by the inclination which makes the 
authoress call one of her characters whose name is Rowena 
“Rowny.” ‘There is no canon against changing Rowena into 
Rowny, any more than there is against pronouncing Maria Mariar, 
but only vulgar people do it unintentionally. ‘The book is vulgar, 
but with a vulgarity which, like that of many of Mrs. ‘Trollope’s 
novels, has its root as much in power, in the genuine earthiness 
which is always strong, as in ignorance or want of cultivation. 
* Florence Marryat” inherits very much of her father’s power, 
makes up, or can make up, a good story, writes lively, slightly 
rattling dialogue, invents incidents which are natural, and creates 
or describes characters so that they really move and live. ‘They 
are not worth studying usually, any more than Midshipman Easy 
is worth studying, but they are not lay figures; they can dosome- 
thing and say something which human beings would do and say. 
This “ Rowny” Bellew, for example, is not described as a great 
artist would describe her, or even as many a second-rate artist 
would describe her, with full comprehension, and much pains, and 
little loving touches, but still you would recognize the woman if 
you met her, the beautiful animal who goes to a ball dressed as a 
page, and sits at home, “lying back in her easy chair, robed in a 
clear white muslin wrapper, through which (the under bodice 
being cut lower than would have been permitted in any ball-dress) 
her marble breast and shoulders positively gleamed in their snowy 
whiteness, with her dark hair tied off her face with a rose-coloured 
ribbon, and the slightest soupgon of artificial colour laid skilfully 
upon her cheeks,’—so hard and vain and luxurious, and yet 
ordinary. You feel amid all the descriptions of her beauty 
that Miss Bellew would perspire after exertion as no lady 
ever did, that she will say in her highest moments some- 
thing that belongs to the kitchen; that if she were good 
you could not trust her taste ; if otherwise, her instincts. Well, 
the authoress intended to describe that kind of woman, and 
she is not out of the province of art at all. Merely to have made 
her real without dire offence to the propricties is a considerable 
thing, and Rowena Bellew, the actress who would play out her 
game, yet be respectable and comfortable if she could, but who is 
too selfish and vain and thoroughly au animal to do it, is real. 
Whether she is worth painting is another matter. Is a toad worth 
painting? Sir E. Landseer would say yes, and so paint the toad 
that people would buy the picture to destroy it; but though 
Florence Marryat canuot do that, she has a fair right to paint the 
toad as well as she can, and it is not badly, Characters there are 
none else in the book except Tom Cornicott, the fine-natured, 
unsuccessful painter, Bohemian only because he is unlucky, 
but a hard worker, and at heart altogether good, and he is 
only just sketched in. Joln Wardlaw is a woman's man 
altogether. If we have gathered from the dim outlines 
given, any conception of the man, he is not one who would 
have been taken in by *‘ Rowny” Bellew, and the motive of 
the story is consequently false. ‘The authoress has tried to do 
what no woman has ever succeeded in doing, except perhaps 
George Eliot,—to describe the special fascination which physical 
beauty of the coarser sort may exercise over an able and high- 
principled man, and she has failed. So long as that beauty is, so 
to speak, surrendered, so long as it is loving, it may exercise a charm 
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which seems to on-lookers witchcraft, but when vulgarly defiant, 
insolent, hard—no, only the physical natures are then taken in, 
even when the able man is not as John Wardlaw is, over refined 
and sensitive to vulgarity. The man who fretted under the compan- 
ionship of the art students would not have borne lovingly with 
Miss Bellew, whose charm to him is simply that of a peculiarly 
insolent and annoying model, would, had he been by som? unusual 
chain of circumstances induced to like and trust her, have for- 
gotten her the day after he discovered her infidelity, and blessed 
his fortune that it was not too late. There is nobody else in the 
story that we can find. Leofric Temple is the conventional young 
seducer, heartless, and tricky, and beautiful, and with nothing 
original about him except cowardice, and Pussy Stuart is the con- 
ventionally faithful and emotional young lady. The book depends 
upon ‘* Rowny” Bellew and Tom Cornicott, and they would b@ good 
enough to give it an average place, but that the author has chosen 
to forget her father’s half comic, half earnest apology for the 
** King’s Own,” and without reason of any kind given us an 
unfortunate ending. Nothing leads up to the tragedy, nothing 
palliates it; it is the author's whim, and it will damn the book. 
Does Miss Marryat think people are going to read all that in order 
tobe disappointed in the end? If she does, she thinks that will 
be pardoned in her which was not pardoned in the authoress of 
Villette, and mistakes her hold on the public altogether. She may 
write a most readable novel. If she will take average pains she 
cia Jo it, but when she has done her best she will never have the 
p»si-ion which will induce Mudie’s subscribers, or any decently 
cnevful human beings, to tolerate a wilfully and whimsically bad 
ening. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERIEBRATA.* 
[First Notice.] 

Tne Natural-History Sciences havefor some years past been attract- 
ing upon themselves an increasing amount of public attention, and 
we observe that they have, as branches either of instruction or 
ami ement, established themselves recently within several of our 
larger schools. Lord Ellenborough, who from his place in the House 
of Lords protested against these, as he has often against other 
studies, may console himself with the consideration that the young 
ensign or cornet who may have been a member of the natural- 
history society of the school to which he belonged, will have gained 
thereby tastes and pursuits which will enable him, when at remote 
country stations in the United Kingdom, to live independently of 
the excitements of the small county town, and when on the sugar 
islan lin the tropics to dispense with the highly brandied hospi- 
talities of the resident planter. It is indeed open to question, 
whether the natural-history, as opposed to the natural, sciences 
have, as far as mere schoolboys are concerned, any much higher 
functions than those we have indicated. Most of them are in their 
very nature applied sciences, and for a fundamental kuowledge of 
them a knowledge of several other primary sciences is required. 
An1 whilst in the results of their study they do not admit of the 
exact testing and estimating to which all boys’ work ought to be 
sudjected, the processes which have to be employed in the pursuit 
of them are liable occasionally to prove a little antagonistic to the 
maintenance of disciplinal routine. Chemistry and the mechani- 
cal sciences do admit of precision as to processes, and of accuracy 
as to estimation of results, and they may serve therefore as useful 
gymnastics for minds which are unsusceptible of culture through 
the medium of the new Latin Primer. Botany also, so far as itis 
systematic and classificatory, does admit of very considerable pre- 
cision and accuracy, even as a school study ; and as it may be 
male to call forth very considerable activity in the way of verifi- 
cation and observation, and may easily be kept from degenerat- 
ing into anything like birds-nesting or butterfly-catching, it may, 
though a natural-history science, serve at school for uses to 
which zoology and physiology are more or less unfitted. But 
however Lord Ellenborough and ourselves may differ or agree as 
to the usefulness of these studies virginibus puerisque, it will be 
allowed on all hands that adults at all events pay attention to 
these subjects in much larger numbers nowadays than they did in 
times when the achromatic microscope was not yet invented, and 
the Origin of Species not yet written. And it is with express 
reference to the needs and requirements of individuals who are 
com: to years of discretion, that we propose herewith to notice the 
two volumes on the Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates which 
have been recently published by Professor Owen. 

The author, in the opening sentences of his preface, refers to his 
single volume on the Comparative Anatomy of the Invertebrata as 
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forming part of the whole of which the two volumes before us will 
form, as we suppose, one-half, and to which a fourth volume, con- 

taining the anatomy of the soft parts of mammals, will yet have 
| to be added. And the four volumes, when completed, are to be 
considered as ‘ completing the outline of the organization of the 
animal kingdom.” An allotment, we must observe, which assigns 
but one out of four volumes which are to give an outline of the 
Invertebrate and Vertebrate worlds both, to the former of those 
two kingdoms, seems to us to be justifiable neither from the point 
of view which the man of science, nor from that which the dilet- 
tante would take. Both in modern and in geological times, both 
in space and in time, the Invertebrata outnumber and outweigh 
the Vertebrata; and this their superiority in variety and number, 
both of types and of individuals, is ordinarily as distinctly repre- 
sented in the Handbook of Comparative Anatomy and the cabinets 
of the virtuoso, asit is in the ‘‘ Great Stone Book of Nature.” As, 
however, the single volume on this multifold kingdom appeared 
now more than ten years ago, we shall not dwell any further on 
this disproportion, but shall direct our attention to the two 
volumes before us, which treat of the Vertebrata, and endeavour 
to give our readers an adequate idea, firstly, of their general scope 
and bearing, and, secondly, of the position which their author has. 
taken up in them on certain special points to which more or less. 
public attention has lately been drawn. 

The first of these two volumes treats of fish and the other cold- 
blooded Vertebrata, the second is divided nearly equally between. 
descriptions of all the various systems in birds and of the osseous 
systems of mammals. These two latter classes are ranged together, 
confessedly Vol. I., p. 7, for purposes of convenience, as warm- 
blooded or hematothermal animals, in antithesis to the assemblage 
treated of in the first volume, and styled, in a somewhat strangely 
derived Grecism, hematocryal. The anatomy of these several classes 
is given under certain heads, chosen by reference to the several 
functions of life, animal and organic, the motor and nervous systems 
being in every case treated of first, and being followed by those of 
Two chapters on the development of 


organic or vegetative life. 
‘omparative 


the cold-blooded class and of birds justify the title, 
Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates, which is printed on the 
back, though not on the title-page of each volume. Of physiology, 
however, as opposed to anatomy, of functions as opposed to 
structures, we have not much in these volumes beyond what these 
two chapters and those on the active and passive organs of motion 
convey to us. ‘The great mass of the work is made up of disquisi- 
tions on pure anatomy, and is intended either to show forth the 
unity of type in structures, or the affinities and relationships of 
different classes of animals. An instance, however, of a happy com- 
bination of all these several lines of investigation is furnished to 
us in the following passage, which reproduces for us strikingly and 
convincingly the life and habits of the huge and now extinct 
Ground-Sloths of South America. At p. 413, Vol. Il., we read as 
follows :— 

“ The principle of viewing structures and instruments in reference 
to the work that they may do, is shown to be good in gaining insight 
into the mode of life of extinct animals in a striking degree through its 
application to the skeletons of the mogatherioids. The teeth of these 
conform so closely in all characters with those of the sloths as to suggest 
leaves rather than roots to have been their food. In the light slender 
sloths the modifications of structure for climbing, clinging, and living 
altogether in trees are carried out to anextreme. In the colossal extinct 
kinds the foliage was obtained in a different way. The huge singlo 
claw on the hind foot would be applicable as a pickaxe to clear away the 
soil from between the ramifications of the roots, a second claw would have 
interfered with such work...... A tree being prostrated, and its 
foliage thus brought within reach, every indication in the skull of the 
size, strength, flexibility, and prehensile power of the tongue harmonizes 
both the foregoing teleological conclusions. The megatherioids, like the 
giraffe, thus plucked off the foliage on which they fed.....-. It 
needed only evidence of the occasional occurrence of what might happen 
to a beast in the fall of a tree which it had uprooted to seal the fore- 
going physiological inferences with the stamp of truth, and the skeleton 
of the Mylodon in the Hunterian Museum shows that evidence above 
the right orbit and at the back part of the cranium.” 

An equally happy and fruitful application of the facts of struc- 
ture to the elucidation of function is to be seen in Vol. I., p. 287, 
where from a detailed comparison of those varying quantities, 
viz., the size of the cerebellum, the muscular activity, and the so- 
called ‘ philoprogeniti veness in the class Fishes,” the hypothesis 
which assigns the co-ordination of muscular movement to the 
cerebellum is shown, as clearly as “ the method of concomitant 
variations” can show anything, to be preferable to the phreno- 
logical doctrine which ‘‘ located amativeness” in the back part of 
the skull and brain. sede 

Dismissing now from consideration the physiological, which is 
the least important aspect of the work before us, we will proceed 
to speak of its merits as a treatise on zoological and morphological 
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anatomy. And from the purely literary, or rather from the biblio- 
graphical, point of view, we think we have some reason to complain 
of the exceedingly large proportion of these volumes which matter 
already in one form or another published makes up. It is true 
that, with the exception of some eighteen pages on the vascular 
system of birds excerpted, overtly of course, from an ancient 
Cyclopedia, Professor Owen has employed his scissors almost or 
quite exclusively upon his own memoirs published in the Transac- 
tions of various scientific societies and elsewhere. Buta work of 
such detail of descriptive anatomy as the one before us must be 
unintelligible to almost every reader except within the precincts 
of a museum, where access can be had to actual specimens; and 
within such institutions the original memoirs in question would 
ordinarily be accessible also, and would thus make supererogatory 
much of the letter-press contained in these covers. The force of 
this somewhat invidious objection is weakened, it is true, by the 
fact that these volumes are most richly illustrated, and contain 
more than 850 woodcuts. Still, teachers, and much more learners, 
of anatomy know that the exertion which is necessary for the 
comprehension through the medium of illustrations of even a single 
monograph of a rare specimen or animal is exceedingly great, 
and far more than an ordinary mortal can put forth and sustain 
through the successive chapters of a systematic work. Actual 
inspection of actual specimens is as necessary for most men in 
the mastering of their anatomy, as contact with the actual earth 
was to Anteus in his struggle with Hercules. We are sure 
that it is unwise to strive to compress the details of monographs 
within the compass of a systematic work, and it is all but equally 
clear to us that it is impracticable to meet in the same volume the 
needs alike of the zootomist or anatomist and of the inquirer into 
the morphological relations of the different forms and structures of 
living creatures. The two subjects should be treated of separately. 
Stannius and Wagner, the latter of whom may be judged of in 
an English translation, have shown that it is possible to treat of 
the zootomy of the Vertebrata, if not exhaustively, still most com- 
prehensively and ayvailably, within the limits of a single octavo ; 
and Mr. Huxley, in his recently published Lectures on the Elements 
of Comparative Anatomy, has given us a bird's-eye view of the 
morphology and affinities of the entire animal kingdom from an 
elevation built up of but the first hundred pages or so of his 
volume. 

Faults of arrangement such as those we allude to render less 
justifiable than it would be in a treatise of smaller compass the 
adoption of such a binary division of Vertebrata as that which 
classes them apart as they are warm or cold-blooded. Of this, as 
being confessedly an ‘artificial and convenient” division (p. 7, 
Vol. I.), we will not further speak, but we cannot think it in any 
true sense ‘* convenient’ to endorse in a scientific work the popular 
error which, in spite of “ clothes,”—and indeed of much deeper 
*philosophy,” classes the naked together with the scaly quadrupeds, 
and speaks of them both alike as “reptiles.” Animals like frogs 
ought to be called ‘‘ amphibia,” as they alone of all animals are 
truly amphibious ; and animals like lizards ought to have the name 
“reptiles ” exclusively to themselves, seeing that, as V. Baer said 
in his own quaint way long ago, they have nothing in common 
with amphibia except that they are neither fish, nor birds, nor 
mammals. Yet Professor Owen, in the very page (Vol. L., p. 6) 
in which he puts forth several other arguments tending to this 
conclusion, says, ‘* The broad and well marked characters afforded 
by the respiratory system will probably give permanence to the 
division, so convenient for most purposes, of the Vertebrate pro- 
vince into the four great classes above defined, viz., Pisces, Reptilia, 
Aves, Mammalia.” 

Blots of a more purely real and less formal character are pre- 
sented to us in what we must speak of as the deadly heresies 
relating to the tympanic bone, to the fornix of marsupials, and, 
finally, to the value of embryology as a test of morphological 
identity. ‘These heresies have been again and again refuted, and 
yet they are still adhered to with that ‘ adamantine adheres- 
cence” with which Lord Macaulay clung to his unification of the 
two Penns, and ignored Mr. Forster's demonstration of their 
Separate individuality. The tympanic heresy consists in affirming 
that the ring of bone which supports our ear-drum is but a 
stunted representative of the pedicle on which the lower jaw of 
the oviparous vertebrate swings. It is twice unmistakably and 
emphatically laid down as an article of faith, at p. 303 and p. 314 
of Vol. II. There are innumerable scientific arguments to show its 
utter untenability, but these it is needless to give here, inasmuch 
a3 a simple inspection of an animal as accessible and easily pro- 
curable as a frog, will show that he has an ear-drum or tympanic 
ring underlying the transparent skin of the side of his head, and 





co-existing with, and therefore unquestionably not homologous 
with, nor a representative of, a pedicle for the lower jaw. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


————.—_ 

Moods, Railway Library. (Routledge.)—The author of the “ Orpheus 
C. Kerr” papers informs us that the favourite hero nowadays with tho 
American lady novelists is a stern and forbidding person, who behaves 
with the utmost rudeness in his relations with the other sex, snubs and 
lectures them on every occasion, and thus inspires a passion in tho 
fierce flames of which all the moral and social sanctions are consumed 
like flax. We suppose that the women there have got tired of the 
extreme deforence that American etiquette imposes, and that this rough 
flavour is found a pleasant change after the obsequious politeness that 
has so long prevailed. Tho novel before us is evidence of the truth of 
the satirist’s description. The moods in question are the changes of 
mind through which a married lady passes in reforence to a gentleman 
of the above-montioned description. First, she will ran away with him ; 
and then she won't; and finally, she determines on going home to her 
father. The husband, who is all the time a friend of the hero's, quite 
appreciates the necessity of his wife's position, and in remorse for the 
injury that he has inflicted on the lovers takes the gentleman off to 
Europe and promises to look after him carefully. He comes back, how- 
ever, alone, and although things appear at first to be going smooth on 
his return, he could hardly expect that he would be allowed to be 
happy. His wife dios of course, and he is left with the horrible con- 
sciousness that he has destroyed the happiness and the lives of two 
noble creatures. 

Word Paintings. In Series. (Chapman and Hall.)—It is difficult to 
extract any dofinite meaning out of this mysterious volume. It seems 
intended as a warning against seduction, and opium-eating, and sen- 
suous worship, and the Jesuits. At least all these matters aro mixed 
up in the series of tableaux of which the very disjointed story con- 
sists, and from which it takes its name. The leading personage in each 
is a terrible Italian woman, who has been wronged by an English 
baronet, and taken in consequence to opium-eating. Sho has thus 
become the exact image of Medusa, as represented in Loggia dei Lanzi, 
appears in all sorts of unexpected seasons and places, and is supposed 
to inspire much terror. She is in an inexplicable way connected with 
the Jesuits, and this gives rise to some mystical religious writing. But 
her especial function is to harass the family of her defunct betrayer. 
To enable her to do this with greater facility they are brought to Italy, 
and the opportunity is thus afforded of discourse on the Roman cere- 
monial and spiritual religion, the principal charge of which is assigned 
to two young ladies, who lecture pléasantly. The story ends satisfac- 
torily with the marriages of the good and the disappearance of the evil 
agencies, and the reader will rise from the perusal with the sensation of 
a dream, in which classical legend, Italian scenes, and theological dis- 
cussion are mixed up in a not altogether unpleasing confusion. The 
style is good, but scarcely justifies the ambitious title, and the thought 
on religious subjects is not particularly fresh. 

Lyrical Thoughts. By the Author of The Polestar of Faith. 
(Edinburgh : Whittaker.)—Our author brings the assistance of a con- 
siderable command of language and much confusion of metaphor to the 
cause of orthodoxy. The volume is small and pretty to look at, and 
will suit the taste of those who do not exact much novelty or workman- 
ship from their verse-writers, but are rigorous in the requirement of 
correctness of sentiment and conventionality of phrase. 

Scotland Described. By Alex. Murray. (Houlston and Wright.) 
—This little book contains a series of short sketches of the most 
interesting places in Scotland, arranged in alphabetical order. The 
convenient size of the volume and its cheapness constitute, it appears to 
us, its principal recommendation. It is no doubt accurate enough, as it 
is edited by a gentleman who has had very considerable experience in 
the preparation of Scotch handbooks. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical and Practical. In treatises by 
various authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A., Cantab. Four volumes. 
Vol. IV. (Longmans.)—It would be beyond our functions to do more 
than announce the appearance of the fourth and concluding volume of 
this elaborate work. We believe that the preceding volumes have been 
favourably received by the profession, indeed the names of the con- 
tributors are a sufficient guarantee for the worth of the contents. The 
work has been completed strictly in accordance with the plan an- 
nounced in the first volume, and concludes‘with an appendix of mis- 
cellaneous subjects and a general alphabetical index. 

Electricity. By Robert M. Ferguson, Ph.D. (Chambers.)— This 
volume belongs to the excellent series known as Chambers’ Educational 
Course. It aims at giving a popular yet accurate view of the main 
principles of the science with which it deals, and preparing the way 
for the tochnical or mathematical study, It is intended, like its prede- 
cessors, mainly for the use of the senior pupils in schools, but it is also 
admirably adapted for the wants of people who like to know or have 
énly time to know just as much of a subject as will enable them to 
understand what they read in the paper, or to join in general conversa- 
tion. 
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A Treatise on Martial Law. With practical illustrations drawn from 
the official documents in the Jamaica case. By W. F. Finlason, Es4., 
sarrister-at-Law, &c. (Stevens.)—Martial law in this country being 
happily unknown to the statute-book and very defective in precedent, 
it seems hard at first to understand how 450 pages could be devoted to 
its consideration. But tho difficulty disappears whon we become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Finlason’s diffuse, involved, and sometimes ungram- 
matical style; and we imagine that few people will care to ascertain by 
actual experiment how long the subject may be made to last. We beg 
to inform those who falter, that much more spaco is employed in 
defending the proceedings of the authorities in Jamaica than in de- 
termining the principles of law, and that Mr. Finlason rather tells us 
what he wishes the law to be than what it is. He is extremely anxious 
to have it known that martial law is different from military law, and 
that proceedings under it do not require a bill of indemnity. But he 
omits to state in what way the officer in command is protected as soon 
as the common law resumes its sway, aud only complains of the 
absurdity of expecting a military man to act in an emergency with the 
foar of a jury before his eyes. We are afraid that this is inseparable 
from the position of the latter as a British subject; and that tho only 
person in this country who cannot be called to account for homicide is 
the public executioner. Mr. Finlason quotes without comment the 
dictum of the Duke of Wellington, that martial law is neither more ner 
less than the will of the general who commands. This simple expla- 
nation, which seems to have been accepted by the House of Lords, quite 
settles the question of responsibility, and renders the lengthy work before 
us unnecessary. 

Posthumous Gleanings from a Country Rector's Stuly. By the late Rev. 
E. Budge, B.A. Edited by Rey. R. B. Kinsman, M.A., Vicar of Tin- 
tagel. (Rivington.)—The circumstances under which this volume is 
published exclude the idea of criticism of the ordinary character. The 
deceased author, a clergyman of varied accomplishments and informa- 
tion, has left his family unprovided for, and his friend, the editor, in 
their interest has selected for publication such of his papers as seemed 
most likely to attract attention, and further included in the collection 
some essays that originally appeared in the Saturday Review. The 
work, wo may say at once, is much above the average of what is often 
given to the world under these conditions, and those who are inclined 
to yield to a kindly impulse may do so, in the full assurance that their 
virtue will not be unrewarded, ‘On all subjects,” the editor says, “to 
which tho late Mr. Budge devoted his labours and study, he might be 
quoted as a safo authority.” Labour and study are just the words that 
convey the idea of the volume. The author is a conscientious writer, 
and whatever subject he takes in hand he discusses carefully, and in a 
style which, if not in any way striking, is at least easy and adequate. 
He lectures on geology, farm life; chemical husbandry, the art treasures 
of Manchester, and tho literary history of the English Bible; and is 
quite readable and informing in these varied departments of thought. 
In his elaborate essay on England’s glory and mission he gratifies in 
an intelligent way the national aspirations, and will endear himself to 
readers who have beon disturbed by recent criticisms, and are still in- 
clined to believe in the British Constitution and the final triumph of 
British ideas. 

Cholera, What it is, and how to prevent it. By E. Lankester, 
M.D., &c. (Routledge.)—Dr. Lankester has really included in this 
sixpenny tract all that people in genoral will be the better for 
knowing on this disagreeable subject. He gives a slight sketch of 
the history of the disease, and a few practical hints on the best means 
of avoiding it and preventing its spread. He does not indulge in any 
of those flights of imagination that have lately exposed him to the 
animadversion of the critics, and with the exception of the introduction 
of a diarrhwa mixture to which some of the newest school might object, 
confines himself to undisputed matter and advice about the propriety of 
which there can be no doubt. Whether or not it is the case that 
cholera is produced solely by the swallowing cholera evacuations 
through the medium of water or in the shape of dried dust, there is 
no doubt that the state of the water is the first thing to be seen to, and 
that the destruction of the patient's clothes, &c., is the matter of next 
importance. These points the doctor lays the proper stress upon, and 
nfectants concludes a little 





with some sound advice on diet and dis 
manual that, from the judicious selection of its matter aud the simplicity 
of its directions, is calculated to do good service. 

The Stormontfield Piscicultural Experiments. By Robert Buist, Super- 
intendent, &. (Edinburgh; Edmonston and Douglas.)—There is no 
doubt that amongst the forms of culture that society exacts at the 
present day pisciculture is included. A man is bound to know some- 
thing about the best way of preserving spat, and to have an opinion on 
fish ladders, Anybody who is conscious of deficiency in this matter, at 
least in the caso of salmon, should, by the modest outlay of sixpence, 
possess himself of the experiences of Mr. Buist. This gentleman has 
been engaged in the praiseworthy occupation of protecting the salmon 
against its countless foes since 1853, and as the result of his 
operations in combination with the shortening of the fishing season 
and the removal of obstructions that prevented the return of the 
fish from the sea, has seen the rental of the Tay fisheries rise from 
8,000/. to 17,0007. per annum. He does full justice to the share that 











the latter causes have had in producing this grand sum total, but ho 
claims as the special outcomo of the Stormontfield experiments such 
an increased knowledge of the natural history of the salmon as will in 
the future lead to very important results. The parr has been iden- 
tified with the salmon, and the waste occasioned by the capture of 
the former in small-mesh nets prevepted; and in the breeding-ponds 
the young fish are protected in their helpless infancy. Their enemies 
rsting the shel} 







are innumerable. “When they come to life after 
they lic in a defenceless state for five or six week ing which water. 
y upon them. After 
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by fish of all kinds, 


beetles, shrimps, and other insects prey unceasi 
they get into a swimming state they are devoured 
and also by sea-gulls and other birds. In the next st ge, as fino, lively 
parrs, they are exposed to the ravages of pike, trout, and even salmon 
themselves. ... Such is a slight sketch of the sad perils which the 
young salmon have to encounter ina state of nature, and hence, even 
allowing a female salmon to produce 12,000 eggs, the numbers of adult 
salmon taken in thé river can scarcely be kept up.” The moral of this 
interesting pamphlet is that although legislation has done much in 
extending the close time and removing obstructions in the rivers, 
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artificial propagation is also necessary to check the immense waste from 
natural causes, if the supply of this valuable fish is to keep pace with 
the ever increasing demand. 

A Concise Glossary of Terms Used in Grecian, Roman, Italian, and 
Gothic Architecture. By J. H. Parker, F.S.A. (J. Parker.)—This well 
kuown glossary, which has been before the world for some quarter of 
a century in three goodly octayos, now seeks in a compendious and 
portable shaps the suffrages of tho tens of thousands of amateur 
students whose tastes it has in its former shape had no small 
share in directing. The revival of architecture is a great feature of 
our day; sound principles are getting established, and the credit of the 
change is due to the enlightenment of the general public rather than to 
the guidanco of its professional advisors. In fact the nation may be 
said to have conquered its architects, and it has been assisted in the 
process by none more than by Mr. Parker, and one or two of his like- 
minded collaborateurs, With regard to the present manual, we need 
only say that it is as complete and excellent as taste, experience, and 
industry can make it. The size suits the pocket, and it will of nocessity 
be a companion in the rambles of all who take an interest in the build- 
ings of the past and the building of the future. 

The Formation of Christendom. Part I. By T. W. Allies. (Long- 
mans.)—This volume is a first instalment from the lecturer on the 
philosophy of history in the Catholic University of Ireland. The author 
has to reconcile two conflicting theories—the theory that there “ sits in 
Peter's chair one who may well possess and communicate to his children 
the secret of history,” and the theory that the truths of history are to 
be sought from a patient and diligent observation of the facts. As will 
naturally be foreseen, the latter goes to the wall, and the writer only 
pursues the inductive method to the extent that is required for the con- 
firmation of the principles that have emanated from the other source. 
For instance, most of the nations of Europe have found from experience 
that the collecting together of unmarried men or women in vast estab- 
lishments for the purpose of leading a life of religions contemplation 
does not tend to the promotion of picty or morality, and does detract 
from the resources of a country by diminishing its available labour, and 
they have taken measures of greater or less significance to discourage 
the tendency. But our author gathers from history the lesson that the 
virginal life is at once the special characteristic of Christianity and its 
highest development, “the condition of all perfect following of our Lord,” 
and maintains that the witness of eighteen centuries is in favour of the 
religious orders. It must not, however, be supposed that we consider 
Mr. Allies’ lectures to be wholly without value. He is an accomplished 
scholar and a good Christian, as well as an enthusiastic Roman Catholic ; 
and he writes in a style that would command attention for any theory. 
From the extent of his reading and the justice of his estimate where no 
tenet of his Church is involved, his lectures on the comparison between 
the heathen and the Christian character, and the position of women in 
various eras and countries, will be read with pleasure by persons who 
would in no degree consent to adopt his general views on the formation 
of Christendom and its relation to the central Sacerdotium. 

We have also received a Cluonological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, by 
H. Grenville (J. R. Smith), a pamphlet designed to show that on a 
minute critical analysis the writings of the four Evangelists contain no 
contradictions; Arithmetic for School and College Use, by T. P. Hudson, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), explaining at unusual length the principles 
of arithmetical calculation; Select Tales in French, by E. A. Oppen, 
Professor of Modern Languages, Haileybury College (Asher) ; Aepetition 
and Reading- Book for Pupil-Teachers and the Upp r Classes of Schools. 
by C. Bilton, B.A. (Longmans), a selection of well chosen extracts from 
British War Medals, by J. H. Gibson 











modern English authors; 
(Stanford), a descriptive account of all the medals that have been 
awarded to the Army and Navy; A First Reading-Book for Evening 
Schools (Longmans); and A Treatise on the Nature aud Cultivation of 
Coffee, with some remarks on the management and purchase of coffee 
Estates, by A. W. Lascelles (Sampson Low), a useful.little book, by the 


managing director of a coffee company. 
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NOTICE. — Contrilutors are requested to keop a 
copy of their Articles sent to this Journ , as 
the Editors cannot undertake to return rejected 


MS. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

wyillan and Co—The Logie of Chance, by John 

anne neti id of Tlomer, by Sir John F. W. Herschel ; 

tovg of the Irish Celts, by Patrick Kennedy; an 
tary Treatise on Heat, by Balfour Stewart. 

Lovemens and Co—The Aineid of Virgil, by John 

C in ton; the Law and the Prophets, by Johu C. 

Ki cht: Goethe’s Letters to Leipzic Friends 

” Edmor ston and Douglas—Ptilosophy of Ethies, by 

sn S. Laurie; Homer and the Iliad, by John 8. 
ackie. 4 vols. 

Bisekie. Petter, and Co.—The History of Don Quixote. 
John Churchill and Sons—Winter in the South of 
uro J. H. Bennett. 

Barope, bY wt and Co.—Richmond and its Inhabitants 

from the Olden Time, by Richard Crisp. 7 ce 

Hamilten Adams and Co.—Critical Exposition of 
Romans Third, by Jame 8 Morrison. 

William Tegg—The Saint's Pocket-Book, by the Rev. 
Joseph Allein 

Jackson, W 
G, Kingston. 3 : 3 

Rivington and Co.—On Extemporary Preaching, by 
F, b. Zincke. ; : 

Chapman and Hal'—A Prodigy: a Tale cf Music, 3 vols, 

T. C. Newby—The Master of Wingbourne, 2 vols. 

Tiubner and Co.—The Universal Church. 

Rotert Hardwicke—Guide for Travellers in the Plain 
and on the Mountain, by Charles Boner; a Tramp's 
Wailet, by William Duthie. ; 

George Routledge and Sons—Quotations from Shake- 
speare, by Edmund Routledge; Little Lays for Little 
Folk, by John G. Watts; Routledge’s Kvery Boy's 


Anzual. 





Sime 








2. 
alford, and Co.—Washed Ashore, by W. II. 


——— 


7 IFE ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 
LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 
Accumulated Fund ............ £3,659,000 
Annual Revenue ' £660,000 

The PROFITS of the Company have beeu divided 
on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large aud important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very 
fall information as to the Company's principles and 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application. 

AGENCIES in every town of iunportance Luroughout 
the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settled. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for England, 82 Kiug William street, 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 
S.W. 











Eprnnurcu—S George street (Head Office). 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Dinecrors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Hany George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Ks. 

Manager—C. J, Braine, Ksq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent. ; 
for Turee Years, at 54 per cent. ; for Five Years,aud up- 
wards, at 6 per cent, per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, K.C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Gets AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australiau Colonies upon 
Curent terms, 











WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


£25 ) 
250,000 nave BEEN Pa 
AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £35,000. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Lujury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Ageuts, at the 
Railway Stations, and Uffices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
Street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EIGHTH DIVISION of PROFILS. 











OCKLIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY | 


‘READING CASES, 


Estublished A.D. 1806. 
Accumulated Fund..........£3,161,252 4s. 
fone Division of Profits will be made in 1868. 
m ances effected during the C ‘ vill par- 
elpate thats. ecte og the Current Year will par 
Te AOPANCE OF PROSPECTIVE BONUS. 
4 sur » withor od , > gen 
tle accruing bomen” without immediate outlay, secure 
: JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
15 New Bridge street, London, E.C, 








pas ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
. Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Cuarrrrros. 

This Evening, SATURDAY, October 29, MONDAY, 
October 22, and during the week, Her Majesty's servants 
will perform for the fist time on the English stage 
Goethe's romantic pliy of FAUST, in Five Parts, 
adapted by Bayle Bernard. The Scenic department 
under the direction of Mr. Williara Beverley. Musical 
Ii!ustrations, se'ected from the Works of Weber, 

Bishop, br J. H, 
Edmund = Phelps, Harri- 
son; Mrs, Hermann Vezin; Miss Poole. Inereased 
orchestra anl numerous choirs. To conclude with 
Shakespeare's COME!NY of ERRORS, in which the 
Brothers Web will appear. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward 
Stirling. Doors opea at half past 6, performances to 
commence at 7. [Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s; first cirele, 43; baleony seats, 
3s; pt, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gatlery,61. Box 
office open daily from Ten till Five. 





Mendelsshon, Hayin, and 
Characters by Messrs. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor 

Pepper will shortly deliver a New Lecture on 
Professor Tyndall's Researches in Ifeat, aad exhibit 
some remarkable experinents, illustrating “ Combustion 
by Invisible Rays,” in aldition to the present Entertain- 
Ments. Open from 12 till 5and 7 till lO Admission Is. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
beer and CO., Manufacturers, 


63 New Ear! street 
314 Bread street, : } London, E.C. 


59 Georce Square, GLAscow. 
2 Gores Piazzas, Liverroon. 
“IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMEN T. 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS' AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, ani 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 43,and 5s 
per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 6d per ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FUOLSCAP, 8s 6d per 
ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 9d 

per ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; rulel, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 

7s Gd per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 

28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s 

per 100, 

. COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISL of Inkstands, 

Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 

Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841, 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRILNS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
hoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lua aud Perntns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pernins’ 
names are On wrapper, label, botUe, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs, BaRcLay and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 

7 LELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 

CANDLES. From Is. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 

FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 

FINE CANDLES, (the Original), 1s 8d per lb. To be 
had of all dealers in Town and Couutry 


5 la SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON. 
ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Paraffine, 
MARBLE SPERM, white, hard, aud smooth 
Alabaster. 

















as 


Both Names Copyright. 
Sole Manufacturers, J. C. and J. FIELD, To be had 
in all sizes, of all dealers, at One Shilling per pound. 





THE SPECTATOR, 
CASES for BINDING 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or News- 
ageut, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Straud, 





PEDFoORD COLLESS, 48 
i Bedford syrare, V.C 
A SPECIAL COURSE of LECTURES on LOGIC by 
the Rev. W. BERKLEY, WA. Oxon, will begin 
immediately. —WEDNESDAYS, at 24% 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Soe. 


FyDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES of 

the UPPER CLASSES —Dr. and Mrs ILAR®, 
who have resided abroad for many years and devoted 
themselves ty» educational pursuits, are prepared to 
receive a limited number of pupils at their residence, 
Basingstoke. They are assisied by Professors of tha 
highest standing from Lonlon, &2. The Iycality is 
remarkably healthy and eisy of access, the house anl 
grounds adapted for comfort aud recreation, References 
to families of position. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at Nonenr Cocks and 
Co., New Burlington street, or of the Privcipals, Basing- 
stoke. 


anl 49 














DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1855. 
K P38 AnN'S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Meial. Itis pare, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 31 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesa'e, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the rei seal and pink label ; 
cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 

LARET of the excellent vintage of 1864, 

at 123 per dozen, £5 103 por hal-nhd., or £1) per 
hhd., daty paid. This wine is pure, pleasint, frae fron 
disagreeable acidity, and of suflicieut body to improve 
by keeping. Hhds. and half-huds. delivered free of 
Carriage to any railway station. Sample botdes for- 
warded where required, or the wine miy be 8sen at the 
cellars. —H. B. FEARON anl SON, 94 Ho!bora hil’, 
and 145 New Bond sweet, Loudon; and Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 








LARET on DRAUGITT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 53 per gallon, in four-gallon 

and six-galion casks, each complete with tap and vont. 

peg. The wine should be kept in a cool placa, aal the 

consumption be moderately qui-k.—H. B. FEARON 

and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
Loudon ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 

VA U-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 

4 BRANDY, 15s. per gallon, is very super.or to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommented by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used ia Hoapitals. 
—t sae 88s per doz., or in a case 39s, radway carriage 
paid. 

HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., aud 30 Regent street, SW. Exstab- 
lished 1529. 

Wakp S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a geutleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 














—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieat it is 
especially adapted for ladies and chiliren. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘* Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 








Vy ates QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequailied stomachic, and a geutls stimulant. 8S nid by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Cou- 
fectioners, aud others, at 503. a dozeu. 
Manufactured by WATERS ant 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, Lon jon. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 


WILLIAMS, 2 





Lees EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several sorts of Extract of Meat having 
appeared in the market, LIEBIGS EXTRACT of 
MEAT COMPANY (Limited), London, give notice that 
theirs is the only extract of mext aualyzed aud gurr- 


| anteed genuine by Baron Liebig (the Director ot the 


scientiie department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be designated by the above names. Every 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig's 
cePlilicate. ‘Lhe Trade sup; lied at wholesale prices. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for LNDIA.W— 
Jilustrated PRICED LisTs of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leatber Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., wili be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Ouuitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Surand, London. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No meiciue 

can surpass these Pills in their pavifying and 
curative powers Over every Orgen of the body, Stomach, 
liver, lungs, beart, and kidneys soon display subjection 
to their influence, by which all diseases of Chose organs 
are arrested, all ulbsirucuous removed, and every fauc- 
tion is heaithtully performed; the digestion is, by their 
influeuce, so improved that scarcely any food disagrees ; 
acidity and ftlawlency slike are cuecked; nausea and 
biliousness disappear ; firmness is giveu to every muscle, 
aud tone to every netve ; the miud becomes exuilarated, 
aud tLe thoughts become cheeriul. Lnese wonderful 
Pills correct dyspeptic habits, whether resultiug froa 
residence in hot climate or over indulgence; they see ire 
by night sound aud refreshing sleep, which fits tue body 


for reucwed exertions. 
i 
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THE ILLUSTRATED SHILLING LIBRARY. | 
On 1st November, with Several Illustrations, Feap. 8vo., One Shilling, Sewed, 


TALES OF THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 
Forming VOL. I. of the ILLUSTRATED SHILLING LIBRARY. 


The Illustrated Shilling Library will comprise a Series of Tales, written by some of the most popular Authors of the day, and especial 
suited for Railway or Steamboat Travellers. Each Volume will be printed on an entirely new type, and will contain several Dlostestions 
The Illustrated Shilling Library will be issued Monthly, in time for the Magazine parcels. 


DECEMBER will be TALES of the JACOBITES. 
HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 


The VOLUME for 


London : 














NEW WORK by EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 

SIR JULIAN’S WIFE. ATale. Inl 
vol. fcap. 8vo, price 5s; gilt edges, 5s 6d. 

By the same Author. 

The WIFE'S TRIALS. A Tale. Toned 
raper, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 

The LILLINGSTONES of LILLING- 
STONE. Toned paper, feap. 8vo, 5s; gilt edges, 
5s 6d. 

CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the 
Days of the Ejectment, Two Hundred Years Ago. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s; gilt edges, 5; 6d. 

The LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. Toned 
paper, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain 
and its Links. By Emma Jane Worporse, Author 
of “The Wife’s Trisls,’ “The  Lillingstones,” 
“Campion Court," “Sir Julian's Wife,” “ Life of 
Dr. Arnold,” &c. Toned paper, fcap. &vo, 5s; gilt 
edges, 5s 6d. 


me 
NEW WORK, by the Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM, Author 
of “‘ The Prince of the House of David.” 
The THRONE of DAVID. In1 vol. 
feap. 8vo, price 5s, 
By the same Author, a New Edition. 


The PRINCE of the HOUSE of 
DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. By the 
Rey. J. H. INcRanAM, With 8 Illustrations. Feap. 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in 
Rondage. By the Author of “* The Prince of the 
House of David.” With 8 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, ds. 


—o— 
Just ready, a New Edition of 
NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jeru- 
salem. By Mrs. J. B. Weps. With 44 Illustrations 
by Gilbert and Bartlett. Fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT 
MINDS. By the Author of “ Nursery Rhymes.” 
Illustrated with 240 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 5s; 
Cheap Edition in 2 vols., 18mo, 1s 6d, cloth. 
NURSERY RHYMES for INFANT 
MINDS, Illustrated Edition. 16mo,2s 6d; 18mo, 
1s 6d. 
PAYNE’S SELECT POETRY for 
CHILDREN. With a Steel Frontispiece. 15mo, 23 6d. 
London: Virtuz Brorners and Co., 26 Ivy lane, 
Paternoster row. 


For SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and GENERAL 
F REFERENCE. 
Cloth, red edges, 10s 6d.; half morocco, 133. 
HE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, 
and EXPLANATORY. By Jonn Oaitvie,LL.D. With 
about 300 Engravings on Wood. 
“ The best etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass."—<Spectator. 
Buacxte and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 








NEW WORK by Dr. ROBERT VAUGHAN. 
In feap. 8vo, price 43 6d. 
ITUALISM in the ENGLISH 
CHURCH, in its Relation to Scripture, Piety, aud 
Law. By Rovert Vavenay, D.D., Author of * Revolu- 
dions in English History,” &c 

London : Jackson, WaLForD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 

Ts ONLY STOVE WITHOUT a 

FLUE.—NASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, &c 
These Stoves burn without attention or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. From 123 6d each. Patent 
fuel, 4s 6d per bag. 

MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner Table, 10s 6d each. 

CHEAP FIRES.—One-third is saved in the consump- 
tion of Fuel, by using S. NASH'S IMPROVED PATENT? 
FIRE-BALLS; each Ball stamped with name and 
warranted. One packet of four used in the fire every day 
all Winter co:ts One Shilling. 

BALL'S PORTABLE OVENS, from 4s 6d each. 
Suspended in front of any fire by bottle-jack or cord, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in a much more equal 
manner than any other Oven. Prospectus with direc- 
tions, 8. NASH, Jronmonger, 253 Uxford street, and 119 
Newgate stieet, London. 


INDIGESTION. __ 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, Is 14d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 











Il J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection the following 
specialities for the season: — 

HUNTING COATS of Scarlet Milled Cloth; ¢lso of 
Milled and Treble Waterproof Devon and Melton Cloths. 

OVERCOAIS for DRIVING of Milled and Treble 
Devon ani Melton Waterproof Cloths, These Coats 
are made with double-stitched edges and seams, in a new 
form, with great style and neatness. 

WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS of Milled and 
Treble Devon Cloths, very handsomely finished, and 
lined either with eloth or Fur. 

OVERCOATS for the PROMENADE or Demi-Dress 
of light, warm, fine, soft Clcths, lined throughout with 
Silk qui'ted in Swans’ down. 

OVERCOATS, WRAPPERS for Evening or Travel- 
ling, of Waterproof-Milled Pilot and Chev'ot C oths. 

REEFING JACKETS of their CELEBRATED 
Waterproof PORTSMOUTH PILOTS. 

HUNTING BREECHES, Riding and Walking 
Trousers of Buckskin, and Angolas in great variety. 

OVERCOATS of WATERPROOF TWEED, ONE 
GUINEA. Overcoats of Milled Melton, or Pilot Cloth, 
two, three, or four Guineas. For every article one 
fixed and moderate price is uniformly charged for cash 
Payments. In each department garments are kept 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, ‘Tailors to the 

© Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection specialities for 

the seasen for ladies. 

Jackets, Coats , Overcoats, &c. 

Parade Jackets, trimmed & la Militaire. 

Parade Frock Coats, ditto ditvo. 

House Jackets. 

Marine Cloaks of Waterproof Tweed and Melton Cloths. 

The new Cape-Hooded Killarney Cloak, ditto. 

Linsey Jackets and Skirts. 

Waterproof ‘I'weed Cloaks, One Guinea, 

Patent Velvet Jackets and Skirts. 

The New Marine Cloth Jacket and Skirts. 

Real Fur-Seal Jackets. 

Riding Habits, &c., &c. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street ; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; 50 
Bo'd street, Liverpool. 

I J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection specialities for 

the season for Young Gentlemen's Dress. 








Negligé Suits ..........1 ll 6 to £3 3 0 
Dress SuitS .......0+ 212 6 44 0 
Knickerbocker Suits .... 1 1 0 > 2 
Highland Drees .. -3 3 0 1010 0 
OveiCoats .....ee0..0002 O15 6 220 
Portsmouth Pilot Reeting Jackets, 25s, accord- 
ing to size. 
Hats, Caps, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., adapted for 
each suit, 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street ; 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 





PLATE.—-GOLDGMITHS ALLIANOE, 

LIMITED, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 11 and 
12 Cornhill, london, opposite the Bank. The best 
wrought SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, fiddle 
pattern, 73 4d per ounce; Queen's pattern, 7s 6d per 
ounce. Many other patterns recently finished, plain 
or highly ornamented :— 








Fipp_e Parrern. s. d. £ 8s. d. 
12 Table Spoons .. 7 4 ll 0 0 
12 Dessert ditto 7 4 768 
19 Table Fores 00.0 ccvevcsvcces d . < ll 0 
12 Dessert ditto ....... e 7 4 768 
2 Gravy Spoons ..s0--ee.e.ee- 10 7 4 313 4 
S Bele COU caine o0ccessed 10 74 813 4 
4 Sauce ditto .o.6..e000--04..10 7 lu 318 4 
4 Salt Spoons, strong gilt ...... ooee 100 
12 Tea Spoons oe eecesece ose oe lO 7 10 315s 4 


A pamphlet, illustrated with 300 Kngravings, con- 
taining the prices of tea aud coffee services, and other 
articles required in furnishing, gratis and post free to 
any part of the British dominions. 


T= INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduced ; res- 
tores to their normusl condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. I[t is a specitic 
for debility of all kiuds, aud from its Containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of ‘soda, will 
prove highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Cv., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., Loudon, 








————$—$———— 
o ~ y 
VENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the ahova 
are requested, before fina'ly deciding, to visit Wir 
LIAM S, BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
fuch an assortment of FENDERS, S1OVES, RANGES 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY as cannot be approached elsawhere 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormoly Ore 
naments, £3 8s to £33 103; bronzed fenders with 
standards, 7s to £5 12s; steel fenders, £3 33 ty fll; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18: 
chimney-pieces, from £1 8s to £100; fire-irons, from 
33 3d the set of £4 4s. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZEs, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and 
some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the 
first manufacturers of Paris, from whom William §, 
Burton imports them direct. 
Clocks from ......see0+ 7s 6d to £45 0s 0d 
Candelabra, from 13s 6d to £16 10s Od per pair. 
Bronzes, from .......... 183 Od to £16 163 0d 
Lamps, moderateur, from 63 01 to £9 03 0d. 


Pure Colza Oil .......++. 48 per gallon. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sendsa CATA. 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwar’s 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Stor. 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bs1-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


Oyen ee in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CaNpDELABRA, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Urmolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.U. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Oe ee oe STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most e ninent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPUON and CO., Glasgow and Lo sdoa 


















petit tattle meen Peet nein ADS iimanincnnamaas 
‘ba VERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees aul two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 
man. Ouly of T. H. FLLMER aud SONS, Easy Chair 
and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 


street, W.—An illustrated priced list on application. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the incretsing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard awi 5003 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in tueir warehouses, 26 aud 27 13 raers 
street, Oxford street, both material and work: wsiip 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-rom. 











fs 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


ALS of 9 QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By Georce MacDonaD, M.A., Author of 
“Alec Forbes,” &c. Svols. 

KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 
aud Heir.” 2 vols. 21s. 
RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 
of “ The Master of Marton.” 3 vols. 
«4 deeply interesting story."—Post. 


LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 


of “* Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” tc. 3 vols. 


NORA’S TRIAL. 38 vols. 

“This story is touching and well writtea.""—Star. 

CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 
of * No Church,” * Owen,” &c. 3 vols. 

(Just ready. 

The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. ByS. 
Russet, Wuirney. 3 vols. 

Cheap Edition of CHRISTIAN’S MIS- 
TAKE. By the Author of “John Halifax.” Tllus- 
trated by Sandys. 5, bound. 

Hurst and BuacketT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








WEALE’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent oa 
application to 
Virtue Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner, Lon lon. 


HARLES GRIFFIN and Co., Pub- 
lishers, beg to inform the Public, the Trade, Ship- 
pers, Book Societies, Secretaries of Scientific, Lite- 
Tary, and Working Men's Institutions, &c., that their 
CATALOGUE of Religious, Scientific, Educational, 
Juvenile, and Miscellaneous Literature is NOW RE- 
PRINTED, and may be had on application. 
London: CHARLES GRiFriIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 








New Edition, 18mo, cloth, ls. 

LLEINE’S SAINT’S POCKET- 

BOOK, containing the Voice of God speaking 

from Mount Gerizim, being a Short View of the great 

and piecious Promises of the Gospel, &c. By the Rev. 

Josrru ALLEINe, Author of “ An Alarm to the Uncon- 

verted,” dc. With a Sketch of his Life and Writings, 
by the late James Nickols. 

London: Witt1am Teo, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841 
Parron—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
PresipENT—The Ea:l of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admissien to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature,in various languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Mem: 
bership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country 
and ten to town members. Renading-room open from 
Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new 
edition), jus: published, price 15s ; to members, 10s 6d, 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointment:— 
test luformation regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Todian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mailfrom (udia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance ; 
Specimen copy, Gd. 
London: Wa. H, ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W. 
J] XVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 
_ Iudiflerent.—For a description of the whole circle 
of Ccmpanics, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for October. 


B ANKING and FINANCIAL COM- 
a” PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for October. 

iinet cence 


jINANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 
PANIES’ SHARES.—For a description of these, 
85 inVestments, see Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 
aud FINANCE REGISTER for October. 
kk AILWAY and INSURANCE COM- 
inne AMES —For a review of these, as channels of 
nt, Se Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE d 
PINANCE REGISTER for October. ™ wis 
TPELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 
che cial COMPANIES. — For a review of these, as 
. Aunels of investment, see Mr. LELEAN’S STUCK, 
HARE, and F INANCE REGISTER for October. 


h INING SHARES, as an Investment. 


—See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FiNANCE KEGISTER tor October,” 7 


NVESIMENTS, from 10 r Cent. 
Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN’S STOCK, SHARE, 


and FINANCE REGISTE r Oc = , 
EacLange, Lc, iene sans 


























SIR BROOK 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES LEVER. 
In the press. 


FOSSBROOKE. 


By the AUTHOR of “HARRY LORREQUER,” “TONY BUTLER,” &c. 
In Three Volumes. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








] ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 





|. ences WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1365. 





_ WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





= CLOCKS, manufactured by Steam 


Power. 





ENSON’S SILVER and ELECTRO- PLATE, 
Prize Medal, 1862. 





a GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistie. 





_—- ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond sticet and Westbourne 


grove. 
ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


EsTaBLIsHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Eleciro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, aoe | fe wy 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea a offee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &. ; 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tia 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-Trays in sets, from 21s. 
New Patterns constantly introduced. 3 

DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loysel's 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
appr: ved patterns. 

DEANE'’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves. improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. ; 

DEANE'S—Coruices and Cornice-poles ; a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawo-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns ia 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 

gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CO., 
46 KING WILLIAM S8T., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 











BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
N ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
i TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability will ensure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


M R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never Change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to auy teeth ever before used. Luis method does 
not require the extraction of roct-, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to reswwre articulation aud mastica 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud rendered svund and 
useful iu mastication, 

52 Fleet strect—At ho.ne fro: 10 till 5, 











Miss BRADDON'S NEW - eed MAGA- 
ZINE. 


On OCTOBER 24, price One Shilling. 


ELGRAVIA: a London Magazine. 
Conducted by M. E. Brappon. 
Contents of No. 1. 
1—Birds of Prey. A Novel. By the Author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. Illustrated by M. 
Ellen Edwards. 
Book the First. ~Fatal Friendship. 
Chap. I.—The House in Bloomsbury. 
» 11L—Peter Sheldon reads the “ Lancet.” 
» IlL—Mr. and Mrs. Halliday. 
» 1V.—A Perplexing Iliness. 
2—Swells, I.lustrated by E. K. Johnsoa, 
3—African Martyrology. By W. Winwood Reade. 
4—An Adventurous Investigation. 
5—Schools Quad: and Oxford Sketch. 
6—Belgravian Prose Ballads. 
No. 1. The Chaperone. 
7—Au Indictment. Illustrated by C. J. Staniland. 
8—A Fireside Story: Told by the Poker. 
9—Market Street, Manchester. By George Augustus 


a. 
10—Feast of St. Partridge at Park Hall. 
11—Siain at Sadowa. By Rev. Blomfield Jackson, M.A. 
12—TPhe Iron Cusket. A Tale of the Travaux Forcés. 
Part the First. Iustrated by F. J. Skill. 
13—Love in November. By Mortimer Collins. 


Office: Warwick House, Paternoster row, London. 





On the 23rd inst. (price One Shilling). 
The NOVEMBER Number of 
|= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne."* 
Chapter XXII.—Applyiug to Inspector Beut. 
»  XXILL—A Battle Royal. 
»  XXILV.—A Disclosure to Wilfred Lester. 
A French Wateriug-Place, 
Adrift in the Antartic Ocean. 
Seaford and its Prawns. By J. K. Lord, F.Z.S. 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of “‘ Miss Forrester.” 
Chapter XXX V.—Awakening Conscience. 
» XXXVI.—* Where is She?” 
» XXXVIL—“ Here!" 
Shoeburyness. 
— Talk ina Whisper. By George Augustus Sala, 
nn eeus. 
Come to Grief in the Shires. By the Author of 
* Charlie Thoruhill.” 
Hippophagy aud Onophagy. 
A Requiem. 
Ricuarp Benrcey, New Burlington street. 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
COXL., is NOW PUBLISHED, 
CONTENTS. 
1—Ancient Literature of France. 
2—Dr. Badham and the Dutch School of Criticism. 
3—Homes without Hands, 
4—Life of Our Lord. 
5—Fergusson’s History of Architecture. 
6—Operations of Modern Warfare. 
7—Central Asia. 
8—England and Her Instivutions. 
Jomn Murnay, Albemarle street. 


AILWAY FINANCING.—St. MAR- 
TIN’S, Hav. rstock Hill.—-The BULLDER of HIS 
WtEK contains— View and Plau of St. Martin's Chureh, 
Keutish Towno—Illustra.ions of Wedgwood Vases and 
other Ware—The London, Chatham, aud Dover's Doings 
—Health and Social Ecouomy Questions at the Man- 
chester Congress—The End of the Age of Stucco, and 
other Papers, with all the News.—1 York street, Covent 
Garden, and all Newsmeu. 


SPECTACLES. 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED by the 
VISOMETER, 

An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINING the 
FOCAL LENGIH of EACH EYE—these very fre- 
quently differiug—furming the ouly safe methed for - 
Sutting Vefective Vision with Optical Aid 80 as to pre- 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD AGE. 

From Parncipac Sim Davin Brewster. 

“ T have seen and examined Mr, S.lom’s apparatus for 
ascertaining the fucal leugth of each eye, with the view of 
litting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, aud 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for those 
purposes.” 











Trices most moderate. 
SALOM AND CO, 
137 REGENT STREKT, LONDON, W., 
and 93 PRINCES SPREEL, EDINBURGH. 
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| 
NOTICE.—A NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author J 
of “The Court of England Under the Stuaris,” &c. , NE W AND POP ULAR WORKS, 
At all Libraries — nd Booksellers. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE THE THIRD, ee EDITION of UP the couw. 
THE KING, AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED Mss. ‘Seni-Deiached Hous,” and tho" SemicAtimaee 


° Pa 9 ° Couple. ” 2 vols, crown Syo, 21s, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. [On the 24th inst. s In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India Mis 
erAwor une ‘ Edeu's book is scarcely equalled. To thos 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherino Street, Strand. | never seen the couniry it wil be as fell or ho ave 
| aMusement as to the old Indian, for of all the letters 


| here reprinted there is not one which is not full of life 


Y of ANNE of|NEW and POPULAR NOVELS ready | aad tumour. They contain by far the most picturesjue 


this day at every Library in the United Kingdom, | and vivid descriptions of life in India which haya been 








WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS OF | 
| 
1 





The REGENC 
AUSTRIA. By M. W. Frees 
Married Life of A of Austria.” in 3 vols. 

Trxstey Broruers, 13 Catherine street The Co-Heiress. By the Author of “ Charley 


2, Author of ‘The 


laid before the oo for many years, and are as fresh 
aud vivacious #3 if they had ouly come by the last over- 


Jand mail.”"—Zimes. 














! 
a | Nugent,’’ &c, | — 

NOTICE —PAU L M ASSIEZ E; @/The Three Louisas. By I. Surmzrtaxp | FOR EVER ‘and EVER. A New Novel. 
Romanee, is reaiy this diy at every Library in the] Epwarps | } Florence Marryar, Author of © Love's Con- 
Kingdom, in 3 vols. | 7 1 ae ey eee | t,” aud “Too Good for Him.” 3 vols. post 8yo, 

Sinise Meanie: Si Celine ceed, ‘The Race for Wealth. By the Author of | eum $3 Marryat has made a long acep in advance since 
George Geith,” &c her la-t — ion. Her — are well rendered, 

Lizzie Lortoa of Greyrigg. By the Author | full of lise and action, and her style is spirited. It is a 

panes siily exciting book, A few will luy it down un- 


NOTICE. ~ARCHIE ray rg by the | of « Grasp Your Nettle,” &e. 
Author of “ Miss Forrester,” * The Mor is of May- | finished.”"—Athenewia. 


} 

ale” he 4 8 ¥0 On the 244) | The Second Mrs. Tillotson. By the Author | . 
pag enin I ‘aero 1S Catherine lau = | “Never Forgotten,” &e. The NAT URALIST in VAN- 
Pe Folly. By tho Author of “ East Ry Jonn Kuasr Loan, F.Z.5., late Netarallet 4 





COUVER'’S ISLAND and BRITISH — UMBiA, 
TOWN po COUNTRY: Sketches . Lynue,” &e. the British North American Boundary re mmission, 
. 7 TINSLEY Brorur re, 13 Catherine street. 2 vols. cvown 8yo, with many beautiful illustrations, 


> he 
NOTICE.—The CHEAP EDITION of “This book may be considered a model book to all 


sportsmen and n ao alists on their travels—they will 








ANDREW Hatuipay, Author of ‘* Sunnyside Papers,’ 
Modern Characteristics,” is now 
ary and at every Railway Stall | 





and uniform with “ 
\ 





ready at every Lil 
in the Kingdom, in 1 vol., handsomely bouud in FACES for FORTUNES, by Avuaustus Mayuew, 
bevelled boards. Author of “ Paved with Gold,” &c. (This day. find very — instructive and valuable hints. ‘1’ the 
" . 2 general reader these volumes wil! prove a rich store 
Tinstey Brorucns, 18 Catherine street. TinsLey Brornenrs, 18 Catherine street. from which both amusement and a struction can ue 





gleaned, aud the scientific naturalist will add much 
to his stock of knowledge by perusing them”"—Ti.nes, 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK, 1866. WHICH SHALL IT BE? a Novel. 
3 vols. post Svo. 
(ya 
: ;eenas . . a 589 s . 7 . “a See ee a “No one can read this book without being struck by 
On December 1, 1866, will - published, in imperial 4to, with paper and type made expressly for | 14.6 more than ordin: ry ability it displays. The character 
the Work, and in elegant cloth, price 21s. of Madeline throughout is of great psyehvlogical power, 
and the way in which she trembles on the contines of 


ELAINE, by ALFRED TENNYSON. aang eet _ a rave power of dis¢rimiuation.” 


Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE, “ A novel of great literary and constructive ment sand 


P ; S oO : . evinces penetrating observation of cliaracter, a3 well 
™ - ° . 7 » ¥ 71a ° : s 
full-page Drawings, engraved on Steel, in the first style of art, by J. H as lively deser ptive power. Asa story it pact Bec vivid 
BAKER. interest from the beginuing and sustaius it to the end.” 
—Morning Post, 


he designs of this Artist have never yet been engraved on steel, and consequentl, 
The designs ee ee UYU” | APTER the STORM; or, Brother 

















With Nine exquisite 


have never been inte rpre ted ™ their Sullest Sense. M. Dore has made these drawings Jonathan and his Neighbours iu 1365-56. By 
avith special reference to this mode of engraving, and it was at his special request that J. E. Hinary SKUNNeR, Barrister-at-Layv, Author of 

“The Tale of Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 
the Publishers determined to incur the great outlay necessary to produce this book. 21s, 


It ts also the first time that M. Doré has illustrated the works of a contemporary | “As readable and thoroughly entertaining a book 
about American life and p>litics as any we have rea for 


author, and, to use his own words, he desires the work “To BE A MONUMENT TO MR. | Some time past. Mr. Skinner deserves emphatic praise 
SS SAW ” for his sagacity in readiug character, aud the lightuess 
TENNY SON AND TO HIS OWN POWERS. and skill with which he telis a good story."—Athencum, 
“ Mon fréere a fait cette fois-ci le grand succes qui sera descendre son nom & la posterité,"—Ennest Done, THRICE HIS: a Novel. 2 vols. 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street. Post 8vo. 


“The production of a clever, dashing woman. 
— ~ =—>=—==* ———— __| Saturday Review. 
Also, ina few days. 


COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF WEDGWOOD. LETTERS from HELL. By a Lost 
Now ready, 8vo, embellished with above 200 beautiful Illustrations, price 21s., bound (complet- Sour. From the Danish. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ing the work), VOL. II. of CHARLES TOWNSHEND, Wit and 


THE LIFE OF WEDGW OOD.) weit ae’! titetct tities Seine? Te 

















FROM HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE AND FAMILY PAPERS, DOH S¥v. ‘ 
By ELIZA METEYARD. ; 
5 bs 2 ae ae, til RicHaRD Benriey, Publis:er in Ordinary to Her 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Majesty. 
** We have to congratulate the authoress on the publ cation of her second volume of ‘ The Life of Josiah Wedz- “CANDIA. 
wood.’ We can award ler the praise | 18 to the most painstaking aud consc-entious ap plication. She has devoted dis id een i —- 
. 5 less creditable to herself than it is indis- Recently published, 2 vols, Svo, price £2. 


her whole mind and energy to oe subject, and has achieved a work not wang S webiste # : 
pensable to all who wish to know anything about English ceramic art and its great inventor, The two volumes Rey ELS and BEER AACEES in 


before us are in themselves marvels of decorative and typographic skill. More beautifully prin:ed pages, more CRETE. By Captain Sprarr, R.N., C.B., F.RS 
creamy paper, and mor ty woodcuts have seldom met our eyes. It is seldom that an author is so well | with Map, full-page © hromo- -lithographi c Views, aud 
seconded by his coad 1s M’ss Meteyard has Leen by her publishers, printers, and the staff of draughtsmen many Vignette Lilustrations. . 

and engravers who have contributed the numerous illustrations which adorn this sumputous book.”—Saturday 

Review. , JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 








HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Streot. hese WERE 
New Eudition, crown 8¥», cloth, gilt site red eiges, illuc- 

== trated from the original Edition, 4s, 
THE NEW N O VEL Ss ( UARLES’ (F.) EMBLEMS, DIVINE 
e and MORAL, the SCHOOL of the HEARTY, and 
Hieroglyphics of the Life of Mau; with a Sketch of the 














—_—_ ! 
- _ Life of Francis Quarles. 

GRIFFITH GC. { O2 \ T; ; Or, Jealousy. By Charles Reade, Author *,* “The poetry of Quarles was not only poetry, but 
of “It Is Never Too Late to Mond,’ ”" &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. [This day. stroig | theological toxd."—Prefessor Masson's “ Life of 

i Me ondon: WiitraMm Teaea, Paner e, Cheapside. 

A PRODIGY: +a Tale of Music. By Henry F. Chorley. 3 vols, | Tonto: Wun Teoc, Pancras lane, Cheapsilé 

post 8yo. ‘ This day, 8vo, sewed, price 6d, 

r HE CATHOLIC REVIVAL; or 
AUNT M:- ARG. ARET’S TROU BLE. By a Ne /@WW Wr iter. Po st Ritualism and Romanism in the Church of 
8vo, 8 1 Edi his dar England. Illustrated from ‘*The Church and the 
a [Secone ition this day. World.” A paper read at the Aunual Meeting of the 
Evaugelic:l Union for the Diocese of Carlisle. By 


CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. By R. D. | ¥iascis cxose, v.D., Dean of Carlisi. 
Harcnarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly. 


London : 





BLACKMORE, Author of “Clara Vaughan.” 3 ‘vols, post 8vo. Toms 
‘ ° . . ° This day, By. », cloth, 123 6d. 
APMA) é 9 a ye 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly CRITICAL EXPOSITION of the 
ers THIRD CHAPTER of PAUL'S EPISILE to 





A Monograph, By James Montsoy, 

















igi ne nara: the ROMANS. 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. | 24 London: HAMILTON, ApAms, and Co. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 17\UR CHARADES, and HOW WE 
PLAYED THEM, with a few practical Hints on 


With Illustrations by George H. Thomas, will be commenced on December Ist, and continued dion 
Weekly. Price SIXPENCE this favourite and interesting Pastime. By JEAN 
e° rhe 46 de boone Is. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. London: Hovtsrox and Waiant, 65 Patern ster row. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ed, demy 8vo, handsomely bound in 

cluth, price 7s Gd. 

TRAINING in THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE. By A. Macraren (Oxford). With Prou- 
tispiece and other Illustrations. 


This day is publish 


This day is published, demy 8vo, cloth, prics 183. 


The ILIAD of HOMER, translated | 


jnto English Accen'uated Hexameters by Sir Joun 
eK. W. Hersecuer, Bart., K.H., M.A,, F.RS., &e, 
beautifully priuted on toned paper, with Vigncite 


after the a raved by Jeens. 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the 
IRISH CELTS. Collected and arranged by 
Parnick Kennepy. With Vignette Tite and Pron- 
tispiece, clown CVO, cloth, 7s 64. [ This day. 


The LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay on 
the Province and Foundations of the Treory of 
Probability, with special reference to its applica- 
tion to Moral and 3 cial Subjects. By the Rev. J. 
Venn, M.A. Feap. Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. [This day. 


The COMPLETION of the CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEALE. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. Edited by Witttam Gronce Ciark, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and 
Public Oruor in the versity of Cambridge, and 
Witnian Aupis Wricir, M.A., Librarian ot Trinity 
College, Cambiidge. Vol. 1X., completing the 
Work. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6c. 

The CAMBRIDGE SiAKMSPEARE. 

WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARKE. Edited by Wu. G. Char, M.A, and 
Wma. Atpis Wnhicnr, M.A. 9 vels, 8vo, cloth, 
£4 14s 6d. 

Macminnan and Co., London. 


ntique, er 














This day is published, price 1s. 
NATIONAL SELF - KNOWLEDGE. 
A Lecture delivered in the Town Hall, Manchester, 
October 2nd, 1-65, Iutroductory to the Session 
of Owen's College, 165-7. By Apoteuus WitiiaM 
Warp, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge, aud Profcssor of History aud English in 

Owen's College. 
Macmitian and Co., London. 

Sons, Manchester. 





Tuos. SowLer and 





Shorily will te published. 


THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Sir Fraxets Hl. Doris. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 





Just published, extra cloth, toned paper, price 33 6d. 
=. MINOR POEMS. | Trans- 
lated by E. Cuawner, late Captain 77th Regi- 
ment. 
London: F. 
Now re ady, No. TLL, pr co Gd. 
THE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 
A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithograpued in Pitman’s Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





ITMAN, 20 Paternoster row, F.C, 











Just published, 1 vol, cloth, price lus Gd. 
L F8T0N GRANGE. <A Novel. By 
J.R. 8S. Harineron. 

London: F. Piruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.0. 

Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33 6d. 

OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
A4 By THowas Snorren, Editor of “A Book of Eng- 
ish Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a la ly, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in oue book 
before."—JNustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry fur presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it.”"—St, James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s Gd. t= 
IAMOND DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 

“A charming vulume.”—Sun, 
Lnodon: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





COMPLETION of Dr. FAIRBAIRN’S BIBLE 
DICTIONARY. 
Just published, in two large vols, imperial 8vo, cloth, 
£3 12s. 


pas IMPERIAL BIBLE DIC- 
TIONARY, Historical, Biographical, Geographi- 
cal, and Doctrinal. By Numerous Eminent Writers, 
R Edited by Rev. Pareick Farrpairy, D_D., Author of 
2 Typ logy of Scripture,” &e. Illustrated with Many 
Hundred Engravings on Wood aud Steel. 
BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





This day is published, price lds. 
RILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, and 
OTHER METHODS of MODERN ANALYTI- 

CAL GEOMETRY of 1rWo DIMENSIONS: au Ele- 
mentary Treatise. By the Rev. WILLIAM ALLEN WHIT- 
worth, M.A. Professor of Mathematics in Queen's 
Come ee eatlete Scholar of St. Johu’s College, 
Cambridge: De1cnyox. 


Ben, an os Bu : 
BELL and Davy. and Co.; Londou 


BOOKS OF PORTRY. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, some time Fellow of Oricl Cllege, 
Oxfoid, Second Edition. With a Memoir by F. 7. 
Paterave. Feap. 8vo, cloth, ts. 





“Few, if any, literary men of larger, deeper, and | 
more massive mind have lived in this generation than 
the author of these few poems; and of this the volume 
before us bears ample evidence. . ... There is nothing 
in it that is not in some sense rich, eituer in thought or 
beauty, or both.” —Spectator. 


My BEAUTIFULLADY. By Thomas 
WOOLNER With a Vignette Tithe by Arthur 
Ilughes, engraved by Jeens. Third Edition. Feap. 
&vo, cluth, price 5s. 


BROTHER FABIANS MANU- 
SCRIPT; and Other Poems. By Sepasrian Evans. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 63. 

“What the Greeks meant by a poet, end what our 
forefathers called a poet—he is a maker. He gives 
something that has life of its own, aud something we 
never had before."—Daily Review. 

“Remarkably clever and fail of kindly humour."— 


Globe. 


The PRINC£’S PROGRESS, and Other 
POEMS. By Curtsrixa G. Rosserrt. With Two 
Ilustrations, from Designs by D. G. Rossetti. 
F cap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


GOBLIN MARKET, and Other Poems. 
By Curistixa G. Rosserrr. With Two Hluswa- 
tons, from Designs by D. G. Rossetti, Second 
Edition. Feap. Svo, cloth, price 53. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. By 
Covenrry Parmore. A New and Cheap Edition. 
In 1 vol. 18mo, beautifully printed On toned paper, 
price 2s61, Also an Elition, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 122. 


POEMS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Collected and arranged 
anew. Feap. 8vo, cloth, pr.ce 7s Gd. 


SHADOWS of the PAST. In Verse. 
sy Viscount Srratrony De KRevciirre. Crown 
8yvo, cloth, price 10s Gd. 
“The vigorous words of one who has acted vigorou-ly, 
and combiue the fervour of politician and poet.”— 
Guardian, 


The PROMETHEUS BOUND of 
ASSCHYLUS. Literally translated into English 
Verse, by AucusTa Wester. Edited by Tuomas 
Wensrer, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cam ridge. Extra feap. 8yo, cloth, price 3s Ud, 


DRAMATIC STUDIES. By Augusta 
Wevsrer. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5a, 


“ Powerful, original, and full of deep and sometimes 
passionate carnestue-s. They possess many of the 
uighest attributes of poetry."—Re ser. 


By the same Author. 
BLANCHE LISLE, and Other Poems. 


By Ceci, Home, Fe ip. Svo, cloth, 43 6d. 


DUKE ERNEST, a Tragedy; 
Other POKMS. By Rosamonp Hekvey, 
Syo, cloth, price 6s. 


and 


leap. 


© Conceived in pure taste and true historic feeling, 
and is presented with much dramatic force........ 
Thoroughly original."—Dritish Quarterly. 


LEONORE: a Tale. By Georgiana 
Lady Cuarrerton. A New Kdition. Benutifully 
printed on thick toned paper, with Frontispiece and 
Viguette T.tle engraved by Jeeus. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
73 6d. 

“Tier style is graceful and forcible.....happily 
combines freshuess with experience, fancy with truth.” 

—Art Journal. 


ROMANCES and MINOR POEMS. 


By Henny Giassrorv Betr. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


CITY POEMS. By Alexander Smith. 


Cloth, price 53. 
By the same Author. 
1. ALIFE DRAMA ; and Other Poems. 


Fourth Editioa, Cloth, 2s 61. 


2. EDWIN of DEIRA. Second Edi- 


tiom. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
By Tom Taytor. Translated from the “ Barsaz- 
Breiz” of Vieomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. With 
some of the original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. 
Tom Taylor. With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. 
Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E. Corbvould, 
and H. K. Browne. Suaall 4to, cloth, 12s, 

‘* A work which will bo equally acceptable to the stu- 


dent and the general reader, which is brimful of good 
and suggestive things, and which will introduce many 





English people for the first time to a delightful region 
of romautic poetry.” —Alhenvum. 





ee 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





, 


NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
CCLIV. OCIrOBER, price 63. 

CONTENTS. 

1—Kaye's History of the Sepoy War. 

2—Varieties of History and Art. 

8—luternational Coinage. 

4—-Julius Cesar, by Napoleon IIL 

5—Felix Holt, the Radical. 

6—Strauss, Nenan, and “ ieee Homo.” 

7—Froude’s Reigu of Elizabeth. 

8—Antique Gems. 

9—Military Growth of Prussia. 


No. 


2. 

LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of 
Dublin. By EB. Jane Waarety. With Two Por- 
traits, 2 vols. dvo, 25s. 


3. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of BELIZA- 
BuTH. By James Anritony Froupe, M.A. Vols. 
1X. aud X. 


823. 


4. 

EARL RUSSELL'S Work on the ENG- 
1.ISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTLIEUTION from 
the R“LIGN of HENRY VIL. to tue PRESENT 
TIME. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 63, 

The ZZNEID of VIRGIL, translated 
into English verse. By Joun Contneroy, M.A., 


Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8yo, 9s, 


6. 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis 
and Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon IIT, 
In 5 vols. 8vo. By Kyne Evans Cuowe. Vol. LV. 
133. 


MINIATURE EDITION of LORD 
MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, 
illustrated by Sch arf. Imperial lémo, lus 6d, cloth ; 
or 21s, morocco. (Jn November. 


8. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION of JEAN 
INGELOW’S POLMS; with nearly One Liundred 
Vignettes, engraved on Wood, from Original 
Drawings. Feap. 4to, price 21s, cloth ; or 428, bouud 
in moreccy, [ E£urly in November, 


9. 

MAX MULLER'S LECTURES on the 
SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Fitth Edition of the First Series. 

(Next week, 


1. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD: 
Essays on Que-tions of the Day. Edited by the 
Rev. Oxuy Surpiey, M.A. New Edition, 

(Nearly ready. 


ll. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES; witha 
Commentary, and Practical and Devotional Sug- 
gestions for Realers and Students of the English 
Bible. By the Rev. F. G. Coox, M.A, New Kdi: 
tion, 8vo, 12s 6d, 

12, 

COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL ac- 
cording to St. LUKK. By James Sraak, M.D., 
F.4.8.E., Author of “ The Doctrine of the Trinity.’ 

2 vols. crown Svo, 15s. 


13. 
OUR SERMONS: an Attempt to Con- 


sider lamiliarly but Revereatly the Preacher's Work 
iu the Present Day. By Ricuano Ges, M.A, 
Oxon. Feap. 8vo, 63. - 

14. 

A HUNTER’'S EXPERIENCES in the 
SOUTHERN STATES of AMEKICA,. By Captain 
FLack (the Rauger). 1 vol. post 8vo. 

LOn the 31st inst. 
15. 

The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZ- 

ERLAND. By Dr. Ferpinanp Ketier. Traus- 


lated and arranged by J. KB. Lee, F.SA., F.G.S 
With numerous Iilustrations. Royal Syo, 31s 6d, 


16. 
M’CULLOCH'S GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. Revised Kd.tion, with the Statis- 
tical Information brought up to the latest Returus. 
By Freperick Magrix. Vols. L to ILL, 8vo, 2ls 
each. 

*,* Vol IV., completing the Work, is nearly realy. 


17. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC 
and LITERARY TREASURY. New Edition, for 
the most part rewritten, with upwards of 1,00) 
New Articies. By James YATE Jounsos, Corr. M.Z 5. 
Feop. Svo, 10s 6d. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 

and DYER. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


——» 





NOVEMBER. 
Qn 
KING GEORGE III.’s CORRESPONDENCE 
with LORD NORTH DURING the AMERICAN WAR, 1769-82. 
Edited with Notes and Introduction. By W. BODHAM DONNE. 


2 vols. 8vo. (Published by permission of the Queen.) 


PRESENT STATE of CHRISTIANITY, and 


the Recent Attacks made upon it. By M. GUIZOT. Post 8vo. 


The CONQUERORS, WARRIORS, and 


STATESMEN of INDIA: from the Invasion of Mahmoud of 
Ghizni to that of Nadir Shah. By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, 
Bart. 8vo. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. By Sir CHARLES 
LYELL, Bart., F.R.S. Ninth and thoroughly revised Edition. 
To be completed in 2 vols. With Illustrations. Vol. I. 8vo. 


CONTINUATION of the HISTORY of 
the CHRISTIAN CHURCH;; to the Death of Boniface VIII, A.D. 
1122-1303. By J. CRAIGIE ROBERTSON, Canon of Canterbury. 
8yo. 

BENEDICITE;; or, Song of the Three Children. 
Being Illustrations of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of the 
Creator as shown in His works. By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
The CHILDREN of the LAKE. A Poem. By 


EDWARD SALLESBURY. F cap. 8vo. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the HISTORICAL 
WORKS of HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Containing the History of the Jews—Early Christianity—and 


A 


Latin Christianity. To be published in Monthly Volumes. Post 
8vo. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. — Specches 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
With Preface and Appendix. 1 vol. post 


delivered in 1866. 
for South Lancashire. 
8vo. 

STUDENT'S MANUAL—NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Introduction connecting the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Edited by Dr. WM. SMITH. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

On the ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of 
NATURAL SELECTION. By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 

ANTIQUE GEMS: their Origin, Uses, and 
Value. By Rey. C. W. KING, M.A. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
With Plates and 130 Woodcuts. 8vo. 

LIFE and TIMES of CICERO: his Character 
as a Statesman, Orator, and Friend. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, 
Q.C. Second Edition. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


HISTORY of the POPES of ROME. By 
LEOPOLD RANKE, (Mrs. AUSTIN'S TRANSLATION.) 
4th Edition. With a Preface. 3 vols. 8vo. 

BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 
By Sir FRANCIS HEAD. 6th Edition, With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 

The PEARL EDITION of LORD BYRON’S 

POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume, Crown 8vo. 

SMALLER ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY, 
for Young Persons and Ladies’ Schools. By A LADY. Edited 
by WM. SMITH, LL.D, With Woodcuts. 16mo. 

BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS. Translated, with Notes. 3rd Edition, revised. 
Post 8vo. 


A 





DECEMBER. 

0 

KING WILLIAM IV.’s CORRESPONDENCE 
with the LATE EARL GREY, from the beginning of his Admin- 
istration to the Passing of the Reform Act. Edited by EARL: 
GREY. 2 vols. 8vo. . 


BLIND PEOPLE; their Works and Ways. 
With Sketches of the Lives of some Famous Blind Men. By 
Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


LIFE of Sir CHARLES BARRY, 
Architect. By Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 


A JOURNEY to ASHANGO LAND, and further 
Penetration into Equatorial Africa; with some Account of the 
Obongo, a race of Dwarfs. By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. With 
Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WESTMIN- 


STER ABBEY. By DEAN STANLEY, D.D. 8vo. 


MADAGASCAR REVISITED UNDER a 
NEW REIGN and the REVOLUTION WHICH FOLLOWED; 
setting forth the Persecutions of the Native Christians, and the 
eventual Toleration of Christianity. By Rev. W. ELLIS. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 

SILURIA: a History of the Oldest Rocks in 
the British Isles and other Countrivs, with a Sketch of the Distri- 


bution of Native Gold. By Sir RODERICK MURCHISON, Bart., 
G.C.B. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised. With Map and Wood- 








> 
2A. 


With Portrait ana 


cuts. 8vo. 

A LIFE of WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
Condensed and Revised from the larger Biography. By the 
BISHOP of OXFORD. Post 8vo. 

OLD LONDON: Contributions to its, 


Archawology and Antiquities. Read at the Archwological Institute, 
July, 1866. Svo. By the following Authors,— 
Dean STANLEY, HEPWORTH DIXON, F.S.A., 
G. G., SCOTT, A.R.A., RICH. WESTMACOTT, R.A., 
EDWARD FOSS, F.5.A., JOSEPH BURTT, 
G. CLARK, Rev. J. R. GREEN. 


The SECOND VOLUME of a HISTORY of 


ARCHITECTURE in ALL COUNTRIES. From Earliest Times. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. With 640 Illustrations. 8vo. 


PLATO and the OTHER COMPANIONS of 
SOKRATES. By GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

The CIVIL WARS of FRANCE and ENG- 
LAND. By General Sir EDWARD CUST. Vols. IL. and IV. 
(completing the Work). Post 8vo. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS: 
from the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce 
—1609. By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. Vols. IfI. and IV. (com- 
pleting the Work). 8vo. 


The CONCLUDING VOLUME of “The FIVE 
ANCIENT EASTERN MONARCHIES.” By Rev. GEORGE 
RAWLINSON, M.A. With Illustrations. 8yo. 

ARAB LIFE: Rambles among the Wild Tribes 


of the Syrian Desert. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MORAL 
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